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TERMS. TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

subseription Price, $3.00per annum, or $3.50 including 
the mounting and free delivery by mail of the Picture-Premiums, 
concerning which information may be found on page 240, New York 
City and Canada subscribers must send 20 cents in addition for U.8. 
postage. Money should be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. 
Currency sent by mail is at therisk of thesender. Postage to all parts 
of the country only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, pay- 
able quarterly in advance at the office where the paper is delivered. 

Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry. 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price $3, or $3.35, including the mounting and free delivery of 
the picture premium. The CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH 
PULPIT (#3) will be sent together for $5.75, or $6.60, including the 
mounting and free delivery of both Picture Premiums. 


‘ MoNEY REMITTANCES.—Never send us currency in a letter if it is 
possible to get either a Postal Money Order, Check, or Dratt on New 
York. Already we have cause to complain either that people are 
careless, and do notenclose money when they say they do, or that 
somebody in the U. 8. Postal Service steals the money. In either 
case we can not be responsible for the loss. All our advertisements 
gay, and we here repeat it: ‘CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE 
RISK OF THE SENDER.” 


Che Outlook. 


No titular decoration of the name of. Charles 
Sumner, whether as a prefix or an affix, ever made 
that name seem so noble as it did when standing en- 
tirely alone in the dignity of its own syllables. Some 
names of great men come to be more than specific des- 
ignations; they expand in the popular imagination to 
be new generic terms for great moral or immoral qual- 
ities. Thus, George Washington, Benedict Arnold, 
Daniel Webster, are no longer merely names of. three 
men who once lived, but are synonyms respectively of 
civic virtue, of the most criminal treason, and of mas- 
sive intellectual power. So Charles Sumner is a name 
which has come to represent not merely the man who 
bore it, but the ideal character of the American Sena- 
tor—a type of personality as stately as that of the 
Roman Senator, and far broader, brighter, more ver- 
satile and more humane. We do not forget any impor- 
tant personage on that roll of illustrious citizens who 
have sat in the American Senate since the foundation 
of the Republic, when wé say that Mr. Sumner seems 
to us to have gathered into his own character more 
completely than any other those traits which we should 
all agree to call Senatorial. He realized to the full 
the majesty of his great office—-the most to be desired, 
we think, of any office in the Republic. He was the 
Senator. He never held any office below that of Sen- 
ator, he never seemed to believe that there was any 
office higher. Other great Senators, Madison, Clay 
John Quincy Adams, Calhoun, Seward, Webster, 
Chase, have held other positions in the Government, 
and have colored the reputations they acquired in the 
Senate by the reputations they acquired in the Cabinet, 
in the Executive office, and on the Bench. Mr. Sum- 
ner’s reputation is unique as the growth of the Senate 
alone. They all appeared to regard the Senate Cham- 
ber as a vestibule to the Presidency, and while in that 
Chamber they filled it with their impatient ambitions 
to get beyond it. When Mr. Sumner entered the Sen- 
ate, he entered it to stay there, and to do his life-work 
there, and to be the incorrupt and imperturbable advo- 
cate there of every patriotic thought, and the repre- 
sentative of every unrepresented man. ‘There was 
that, also, in his person, his voice, his bearing, that met 
and satisfied the grandest conception that any citizen 
could form of a Senator. And even his home in Wash- 
ington was what an American Senator’s home should 




















be—a central, elegant, dignified residence, fronting thé: 


great tides of population, and filled with the best 
books, pictures, statues, and with the symbols and me- 
morials of what is beautiful, and hopeful, and good in 
the past and present of mankind. When a few years 
ago Wellington gave up his life, his countrymen said: 
“The Duke is dead!” and all understood what Duke 
was meant. So now Americans might say, “The Sen- 
ator is. gone!” and there would be no uncertainty in 
the phrase. 
5 Sa Sie SE j 

_ Probably not many of ts would have much 
hope of getting into office if-our appointment depend- 
ed on our success in passing impromptu a competitive 
examination on the subject of New Mexico. We dimly 
imagine that it is a territory of the United States, and 
that as such we have some sort of patriotic interest in 
it; but what sort of a country it is, exactly where it is, 

~ and by whom it is inhabited if not by ferocious Span- 


__ Which we should not like to be compelled instantly to 
testify upon oath. General Eaton, the Commissioner 
of Education at Washington, has just sent out a printed 








territory, recently forwarded to him by the Hon. W. 
G. Ritch, its Secretary. He states that there are 
164 schools of all sorts in the territory, with 196 tea 
chers and 7,102. pupils. It may give us some glimpse 
of the nationalities represented among the New 
Mexicans to mention, also, that: of these schools 22 
use the English language, 31 use English and Span- 
ish,Jwhile 111 use Spanish only.. Mr. Ritch justly con- 
siders that thistis a creditable showing; but he deplores 
the fact that there are still in the territory 15,974 chil- 
dren who ought to be in school but arenot. He claims, 
also, that great honor is due to leading citizens in New 
Mexico, both men and women, for the zeal which they 
are now showing in the cause of popular education, 
and in the eradication of social evils and abuses which 
have been accumulating for years. Before it became 
a territory of the United States it had been, totally 
neglected for generations by old Mexico, except as a 
realm from which revenue was to be extorted for the 
benefit of the central government. Society was in a 
crude and almost savage state. There was no time, 
opportunity, or impulse for improvement. On its 
acquisition by the United States it,‘‘ continued to be for 
a long time beset on all sides by hostile and nomadic 
{Indian tribes, embodiments of all the villainies incident 
to-unregenerate man, and also with not a few outlaws, 
a hair-brained,and graceless set, ever present on the 
frontier of an advancing American civilization.” Then 
the outbreak of our civil war set back the little prog- 
ress that had been initiated in New Mexico. But the 
better people have again risen courageously on behalf 
of education and every other form of social improve- 
ment, and have made in all these directions a com- 
mendable start. We send them, across river and 
prairie, our words of commendation and good cheer. 
Well done, brethren and fellow-citizens! And may 
you continue to do well, and to use to good purpose 
the varied and copious natural resources of your rising 


State! 
——— +e 


Doubtless, the intellectual importance of the 
great English and Scottish quarterlies is much dimin- 
ished since the days when Brougham, Sydney Smith, 
Jeffrey, Southey, Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, and even Macaulay, were young men, and 
poured into those periodicals their virile eloquence, 
their learning, and their wit. It is easy enough, also, 
to account for the loss in renown and influence which 
these great journals have suffered in late years. Their 
strokes are still strong, but they are too slow and too 
widely sundered for the impetuous times on which we 


,are fallen. Moreover, daily journalism, and weekly, 


and even monthly, have vastly developed their re- 
sources and the quality of their work; and quarterly 
journalism no longer has a monopoly in saying brill- 
iant and wise things, and in saying them with literary 
perfectness. But, making all abatement for these 
differences, it is still necessary for the man who would 
be ‘in the currents of the best thought of the time to 
keep an eye on the great English and Scottish quarter- 
lies, especially the Edinburgh, the London, the West- 
minster, and the British. From this point of view it 
is obvious that the American people owe a large debt 
to the Leonard-Scott Publishing Company, which for 
so many years, by their prompt and inexpensive re- 
publication of the above reviews, have put them at 
moderate cost within our reach. The first: numbers 
for the present year are now in our lands, and seem to 


.us to be fully up to their best days in the vigor and 


finish of their contents. As usual, we find in them de- 
liberate discussions upon what was meant to be the 
latest phases of English politics; but in the case of the 


Edinburgh there is an amusing instance of the peril of 


discussing in a journal that appears only once in three 
months a subject so fickle and transient in its phe- 
nomena as contemporaneous politics. When the last 


were not dreamed of; and it is mirthful reading to 
glance over the following sentences by the torch-light 
which Mr. Disraeli has lately kindled: “It is no mat- 
ter of regret to the Liberal party that their principal 
opponent in the House of Commons should be what he 
is; and so long as the Tories have their present leader 
it may safely be [prophesied that they will not sit for 
long together on the right hand of Mr. Speaker’s chair. 
When they have a programme, when they have a 
leader with whom they can act in perfect sympathy, 
and when the front bench of the Liberal party have 
done something really to forfeit the confidence of the 
country, the present Opposition may hope for a term 
of office; but so long as they confine themselves to 





CHARLES SUMNER. 
By Joun W. CHADWICK. 
St monumentum requiris, circumspice. 


YE, look around; but thou may’st not behold 
Aught built of stone and carved magnificent, 
With dome or spire high up towards heaven sent, 
And blazoned all with crimson and with gold. 
By no suchfwonders can his worth be told ; 
Not such’indeed shall be his honument, 
Our Statesman, who upon God’s errands went, 
For Freedom's sake the boldest of the bold. 
But look’around, and say what thou dost see; 
Or think it solemnly with bated breath : 
A nation with no man who is not free ; 
A nation living after years of death ; 
And yet to live a life more pure and high 
Because this man for her could live and die. 








THE KINGS PICTURE BOOKS. 
By Rev. J. Lronarp Cornia. 


T HAVE reason to think that a little scrap of 

history which I sent to you some weeks ago, con- 
cerning my experience in the private library of the 
King of Wurtemberg, has awakened a speck of 
curiosity in the minds of some of your readers to 
know more about the contents of this precious reposi- 
tory. And, as effectually as is possible at a distance 
of nearly four thousand miles, I will in this paper in- 
troduce them to some of the dainty morsels which are 
daily spread out for me at this royal festive board. A 
few preliminary words, however, before we come to 
the chief matter in hand. 

The name of my royal host is Charles, and as is usual 
with kings, whatever other names he lias, (and, proba- 
bly, he has at least half a dozen,) this is the only one 
which we plebeians know anything about. It is cus- 
tomary to call people by their names, but nobody does 
this with kings. The German grammar has a special 
possessive- pronoun which is always affixed to the 
word ‘‘ Majesty” in addressing royalty, and in public 
announcements of the doings of a king the plural 
verb is always employed, intimating that the person- 
age spoken of incarnates in himself all the individ- 
ualities of authorities. This was so once upon a time, 
but that is an Old Testament dispensation, and kings, 
especially German kings, have fallen upon a novel con- 
dition of affairs. 

This wonderful library had its origin, and the great- 
er part of its growth, in the Augustan age of the little 
Swabian Kingdom, when her crown hada luster which 
no imperial diadem dared to pale. 

Under the modern dispensation, which has made of 
all German kings minnows in the maw of the Prussian 
whale, it is doubtful if such a magnificent and costly 
collection of books could be brought together. I told 
you that the library is located over the royal stables, 
and this is, or ought to be, a great source of mortifica- 
tion to all concerned in the honor of the kingdom. I 
have a sense of personal hurt when sometimes I take 
the royal picture buoks to the alcoves near the win- 
dows for better light and see right under my eyes, in 
the vast court-yard adjoining, the king’s stable-boys 
grooming the horses and washing the carriages. This 
shameful contiguity would. by this time have been 


remedied had it not been for the Franco-Prussian war. . 


About a million of florins had been set apart by the 
Minister of the Interior for the erection of a magnifi- 
cent library. building worthy of association with the 


royal palace, which is one of the finest edifices in 


Europe; but the consecrated fund, and about four 


times as much besides, was swallowed up in taxes for 


gunpowder and French blood, wherewith to cement 
the walls of the new Empire which is the terror of the 
world. Verily, the arte. of peace and those of war do 
not flourish well together; and the prospect now is 
that the stable-boys will stand guard over these price- 
less literary treasures for many a long year to come. 
For months have I visited almost daily, this noble 
library and enjoyed a hospitality for which I shall be 
thankful to the end of my mortal career. But I have 


never once seen the king inside of its walls. Occasion- 


ally I meet him on the sidewalk adjacent as Iam going 
home to dinner after my forenoon’s work in the rich 
alcoves. But he never, to my knowledge, has once 
entered the sacred precincts during all these months, 
and I cannot help wondering if he is not chagrined at 
the present ignoble surroundings of his literary treas- 
ures, and at the political turn of affairs which has 
made his kingdom a province, and doomed his picture 
books to another generation of association with 
jockeys and quadrupeds. | 

Once in a while, aa 5 Stn Weer Wont my note-book and 
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the royal table, I almost begin to fancy either that all 
the barons have become plebeians, or else that I have 
become a baron.. As I interpret the-revolutions of the 
wheel of Fortune, the first of these hypotheses is most 
probably the true one. 


And now about the picture books. Of course, I do 


not browse at random on this great prairie. Art His- 
tory is the elected domain of exploration, and for 
many a long month past and to come, the special field 
of ancient art. Nay, far beyond this was the circuit 
of vision narrowed at. that fret happy introduction 
months ago, and my object was to obtain through 
King Charles an introduction to King Pharaoh, and 
the several members of his family, grandfathers ad in- 
finttum, and grandchildren ad nauseam, 


I had already read ponderous octavos and quartos_ 


on Egyptian history,. particularly Sharpe and Wilkin- 
son. But, fundamentally n as is text, and 
much. of it, in this study, there is nothing so tantglizing 
and unsatisfactory as text alone, To prosecute the 
study of art-history successfully, one must either go 
where the original works are, or, as the next best thing, 
carefully_examine pictorial reproductions. To be sure, 
Iran through’ the Crystal Palace at Sydenham once, 
the most comprehensive museum of ancient art in the 
world. I also took in the British Museum and the 
Egyptian Collection in Berlin in two swallows! But 
the long pedigree of the Pharaohs is not to be digested 
in this fashion, anda history extending, at least, over 
three thousand years (Plato says ten thousand), will 
require some leisyre in the perusal, especially if one 
contemplates the telling of it to other people. 

The four great makers of Egyptian picture books 
were Rosellini, N apoleon the First, through the scient- 
ists who ‘accompanied | his army in the Egyptian Cam- 


paign, the younger Champollion, whose posthumous |_ 


works were published under the auspices of Louis 


Philippe, and, ‘lastly, C. R. Lepsius, the greatest anti- 


quarian of modern times, whose explorations in the 


Nile country were printed by Frederick William the. 


Fourth, of Prussia, brother of the reigning Emperor 
William. 

If one can thoroughly examine any one of. these 
great works, and study well the explanatory text, he 
will get a very satisfactory acquaintance with Egyp- 
tian'‘history and art, for the latter is the true interpret- 
er of thé former.| My royal host of Wurtemberg keeps 
all the Pharaohs on his shelves bound in” “calf. and Rus- 
sia, and with his introduction I have been, under the 
guidance of all four of these great authors, all over the 
cradle of civilization, from Alexandria ‘far up the Nile 
valley into Nubia, the extreme boundaries which fence 
in the grandest architecture that the world ever saw, 
and inclose, even in its ruins, a colossal sculpture 
which is to-day the marvel of the world. 

Of these four great picture book makers of Egypt, 
the German, Lepsius, is the best, and his dates and 
statistics represent the last results of modern discov- 
ery. Week after week the king’s liveried servant has 
left these great folios on the table for my inspection 
till, at length, I have become sated with the vast 
monotony. For there is nothing om the earth so 
monotonous as Egyptian art. All these thousands of 
faces look as much alike as if they were of clay, and 
had been run into the same mould. A civil and re- 
ligious statute of these old pagans predestinated this 
wilderness of death, and the mummies have vastly 
more expression than the statues and bas-reliefs. And 
what egotists they were! Lacking literature, they 
carved and painted on the walls of their tombs and 
temples the whole commonplace story of their domes- 
tic, industrial, political, and religious life, that people 
five thousand years after should be able to tell how 
they lived. 

But there is. something sad in going wearily through 
all these picture books, in gazing, for example, on the 
Pyramids’ of Memphis,'on the Temples of Thebes, on 
the Sculpture of Ibsambul, and the paintings. of Beni- 
Hassan, to find not the name of a single artist. record- 
ed. What should we think if Pope Paul III., by whose 
com d Michel Angelo painted the great fresco. of 
the “Last Judgment” in the Sistine Chapel, had by 


royal edict buried the artist’s name in eternal oblivion, . 


. in order that posterity might forever associate this” 
immortal composition with his name alone? That is 
just what those great, royal, pagan Pharaohs did con- 
cerning the. builders, and carvers, and limners whose 
colossal creations and imperishable coloring have been 
the wonder of the ages. 

These illustrious egotists built. for their own glory, 
but they have handed down to us an everlasting tradi- 
tion of the mean selfishness of which royal souls are 
capable. Let us close this series of picture books with 
this reflection, and if this paper. ever sees the light 
through editorial permission, I may possibly take en- 
couragement to introduce your readers to other and 
more alluring pastures. . 

STUTTGART, Wurtemberg, Feb. 24, 1874. 


Bishop George would never have his portrait 
taken. “If I were to,” he said, “it would be engraved 
and hung in some good brother’s parlor, and by and by 
the good brother would fail in business or die, and his 
effects would be put up for public sale, aiid the volu- 
ble auctioneer would come across me in a pile of house- 


hold trumpery, and as he held mesuspended by thumb | not 


and finger, he would cry, ‘Now, gentlemen, here’s | 
your chance! your only. chance! perhaps your last 
chance! to buy & bishop!~“How much am T bid fora 


*’ 





bishop? Twelve and a half ‘cents for a bishop! only a 
‘York shilling for a Methodist bishop! Do I hear any 
more?. Going! going! goie!t” Only twelve anda half 
cents, dog cheap, for a Methodist bishop!’ ” 








THE EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
By OLIvER JOHNSON. | 
Neo. EV. 


f og oold reception awarded to Mr, Garrison in 

Boston, and his failure to enlist the sympathy 
and cotperation of leading men, afforded the most 
painful evidence of the deterioration of Northern 
sentiment on the subject of slavery. The testimonies 
of Edwards and Hopkins, and Franklin and Jay, were 
no longer remembered ; the societies for gradual eman- 
cipation, which existed in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, were generally dead ; in short, “ the: 
compromises of the Constitution,” whereby the people 
of the North had consented to tolerate the foreign 
slave-trade for a period of twenty years, to return 
fugitive slaves to their masters, to put down slave in- 
surrections, and to allow the South representation in 
Congress for three-fifths of her slave population, had 
borne their natural fruits in the utter. demoralization 
of public opinion upon every question connected with 
slavery. The formation of the Colonization Society to 
send free negroes to Africa for the greater security of 
slavery, the Missouri compromise, and the rapidly 
augmenting profits of the cotton trade, had served still 
further to deaden the conscience of the people, inso- 
much that they no longer contemplated the abolition of 
slavery as possible, even if desirable; and regarded all 
agitation of the subject with ‘aversion and displeasure. 

That at an hour so dark as this. appeared a man 
endowed with the necessary courage and faith to 
attack slavery as a sin and crime, and having power, 
in spite of popular indifference and hostility, to organ- 
ize a successful. movement for its abolition, is one of 
those illustrations of the presence of God in human 
affairs, of which the history of the world is so full. It 

seems strange, indeed, now, that Mr. Garrison, having 
once tested the public feeling and seen how hope- 
less appeared his enterprise, did not abandon it-in 
utter despair. -He ould have done so if he hed not 
been the Divinely ayypointed man for the hour, imbued 
with a courage that no opposition could daunt, and a 
faith in God and his truth that was absolutely invinci- 
ble. 

‘I doubt if ever a public: journal was commenced 
under more discouraging. circumstances. than those 
which attended the first appearance of The Liberator. 
Mr. Garrison, though sole editor, associated with him- 
self in the publishing department Mr. Isaac Knapp, 
another native of Newburyport andaprinter. Neither 
of them had one cent of capital; they owned neither 
press nor types; and they were about to embark in an 
enterprise in which they were sure to encounter pop- 
ular contempt and scorn. But they believed their cause: 
was of God, and therefore sure to prevail over all 
opposition. They formed their co-partnership with 
“a determination to print the paper. as long as they 
could subsist upon bread and. water, or their hands 
obtain employment.’’ They found afriend in Stephen 
Foster, the foreman of an extensive printing establish- 
ment, who agreed to print the paper for the first three 
weeks, employing them as journeymen, and consent- 
ing to take the risk. of losing what they could not pay 


him in that way. .-It deserves to be mentioned, as an | 


lilustration of thespirit of the times, that Moses Grant, 
“ the good Unitarian deacon,’ as he was called by the 
orthodex, knowing Mr. Garrison well, and respecting. 
him highly for his labors in the temperance cause, yet 
refused to trust him and his partner for the paper on. 
which to print the first number of the new journal. I 
wish I knew the name of. the, firm that. was kind 
enough to do what Deacon Grant would not, e264 I 
might give it due credit for the act. . 

The first number of The Liberator bore date seman 
1, 1831. It was a sheet of four pages, each page being 
fourteen and a half' inches long and nine and a half 
inches broad. Its typographical appearance was very 
neat; for Mr. Garrison was master of his trade and 
exceedingly fastidious in all that pertained to it. It 
bore, on its front the motto: ‘‘Our Country: is the 
World—our Countrymen are Mankind.” This legend 
was but a simple expression of the spirit in which the 
new movement against slavery was conceived, and in 


which it was carried on to the very. end by its founder . 


and leader. It was because the foundation was so 
deep and broad that the superstructure was strong 
enough to resist the winds and waves that beat upon 
it, and to remain firm.and impregnable to the end. 
As still further illustrative of the spirit and purpose of 
the paper, I quote these remarkable words from the 
editor's opening address to the public: 

“During my recent tour for the purpose of exciting the 
minds of the people by a series of discourses on the subject 
of slavery, every place that I visited gave fresh evidence of 
the fact, that a greater revolution in public sentiment was to 
be effected in the Free States, and particularly in New En- 
gland; than at the South. I found contempt more bitter, op- 


God, of my country, and of my bre 
‘having uttered a sentiment-so full of 


well-known type-fouriders, Greéel 


- Merchants’ Hall, in Congress Str 








Southern oppressors t their aianet  abetiors trem- 
ble—let their Northern logists tremble—let all the enemies. 
of the persecuted blackstremble. . .°. 

“I shall not array myself as the political partizan of any 
man. In defending the great cause Of human rights, I wish 
to derive the assistance of all religions and of all parties. 

“ Assenting to the seif-evident truths maintained in the 
Declaration of Independence, that all men are created equal, 
and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights 
—among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
—I shall strenuously contend for the immediate enfranchise- 
ment of our slave population. In Park Street Church, on the 
Fourth of Faly, 2m, in an address on slavery, [ unreflectingly 


to ask pardon of my 
the poor-slaves, for 
dity, injustice, and 
absurdity. A similar recantation, frém_ my: pen, was pub- 
lished in the Genius of Universal Emancipation, of Baltimore, 


‘in September; 1829.* “My conscience is now. satisfied. 


“T am aware that many object ‘to the severity of my lan- 
guage; but is there not cause for severity? 1 will be as harsh 
as truth, as uncompromising as justice. On this subject Ido 
not wish to think, or. speak, or:write with moderation. No, 
no! Tell a man whose"housé ig on fite to give a moderate 
alarm ; tell him moderately to reseue his wife from the hands 
of the ravishér; tell the mother gradually to extricate her 
babe from the fire into which it has fallen ; but urge me not 
to use moderation in a cause like the present. I am in earnest 
—I will not equivocate—I- will not excuse—I will not retreat 
a single inch—AND I WILL BE HEARD. The apathy of the 
people is enough to make évery statue leap from its pedestal, 
and to hasten the resurreetion of the dead. 

“It is pretended that Tam,retarding the work of emancipa- 
tion by the coarseness of my invective, and the precipitancy 
of my measures,. .The charge ts not true, On this question my 
influence, humble as it is, is felt.at this moment to a consider- 
able extent, and shall be-felt in coming years—not per- 
niciously, but beneficially—not:as a curse, but as a blessing ; 
and posterity will bear testimony that, Skee py I desire 
to thank God, that he enables. me to ‘the fear of 
man which bringeth a snare,” and to his truth in its 
simplicity and power. And. here I close with this — dedi- 
cation : awe - e 2 = 


: “6 Oppressidi! I haveween tie, face to face, 

; And met thy cruel eye and ‘cloudybrow ; , 
But thy‘soul-withéring glance I fear not now— 
For dread to prouder feelings doth give place 
Of deep abhorrence! Scorning the disgrace 
Of slavish knees that at-thy footstool bow, 
I also kiiéel—but with far other vow 
Do -hait thee and thy herd‘of birelings base ;— 
I swear, while life-blood warms my throbbing veins, 
Still to oppose and thwart, with heart-and hand, 
Thy brutalizing sway—till Afric’s-chains 
Are burst, and Freedom rules the'fescued land, 
Trampling Oppression-and his- rod: 
Such ts the vow I take—eo help-me God!’ + 


I shall make no apology fer.the-length of a quota- 
tion without which it would be impossible to make 
readers of the present duy undefstand the spirit in 
which the modern. Anti-Slavery..Movement. of this 
country had its origin«.Issit. any wonder that the 
standard unfurled with @ faith and courage such as 
this, “ within sight of Bunker Hill and the birth-place 
of liberty,” did, in litéral fulfillment of Mr. Garrison’s 
invocation, “float till every chain was broken and 


‘every bondman was set fres.’?, The first number of 


The Liberator foutid.two. millions of slaves in the 
United States, and the. Nation: sleeping on a volcano; 
the last number, issued. in December, 1865, at the end 
of thirty-five years, recorded the official proclamation 
of the Secretary of State, announéing the adoption of 
the Thirteenth Amendment of the‘Constitution of the 
United States, forever prohibitifig slavery on the 
American soil! The history of human race re- 
cords no grander triumph of Right over Wrong, Jus- 


- tice over Oppression, than the deliverance of this Re- 


public ‘froni the blot which. made it the by-word of a 
mocking world! o 
It was no idle or enipty- boast on: ne part of the two 
young printers of The Liberator that they. would print 
jt. “‘as‘long as they cold ‘sibsist of bread and water, 
or their hands obtaitf employment.” After the first 
three weeks, they weré able to obtain, on credit, of the 
and Willis, asmall 
ind press. - ‘They 
story of the old 
where for a long 
time they did all the g, press-work, mailing, 
etc., of the paper; Mr, Garrison ‘aging most of his edi- 
torial work in the night; attér la’ all day at case 
or press, and often putting his editorials in type with- 
out committing them to paper. “he office, for at least 
a year and half, was their home aé:well as their work- 
shop. Too poor to pay for better IWdgings, they made 
their bed on the floor, and lived upon bread and milk, 
cakes: and fruit, obtained =p a paker’s shop on the 
opposite side of the street, and. e shop in the base- 
ment, I visited them. sequent in these humble 
quarters, which they shared with. ‘a {friendly cat that 
protected them from the depredations of mice. Mr. 
Garrison was very fond of his feline companion, and I 
remember seeing her, more than once, mounted upon 
his -table and caressing his bald head in the 
most aff te way while hie was spinning editorial 
yarn. Mr. Garrison used to insist that the stigma put 


“ghd a. 
a the upp) 


font of second-hand. 
rented a office. 4 


: upon’ the domestic cat ns @ treachérous creature was 


“twill be.seen from this'that'the statement, in on doe 


4 ea ae ie ee nema 


+f eeeneeene- opp Euon ene thorennetn” 
¢ Thomes Pringle, a 
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most unjust. Henry Bergh would have found in him 
aman after his‘own heart. - 

If influential men at the’ North, in their indifference 
to the question of slavery, were slow to see, in Mr. Gar- 
rison the Divinely appointed prophet of emancipation, 
intelligent slave-holders, keenly alive to everything 
that. could endanger their. institution, were quick to 
discern the truth. Other-voices had indeed denounced 
slavery, but their words were like arrows flying at ran- 
dom and falling short of the mark. But here wasa 
man with soul all on fire, with a clearly-defined. pur- 
posé, an indomitable will, a courage tnat no obstacle 
could daunt, a faith in freedom that no sophistry could 
bewilder or turn aside. His words, like bullets, went 
to the very heart of the question, and. it was clearly 
seen that, unless some means of silencing him could be 
found, he would, by his appeals to the consciences and 
hearts of the people, arouse a hostility to slavery that 
nothing could control. The South gave many tokens 
of alarm. A Southern Gdvernor or Mayor wrote to 
Harrison Gray Otis, Mayor of Boston, begging him to 
devise some way of putting down The Liberator. Mr. 
Otis sought to comfort his.excited and alarmed friend 
by telling him that the city,officers of Boston, at his 
instigation, “‘had ferreted out the paper and its editor. 
His office was an obscure hole; his only visible auxil- 
iary a negro boy; and his supporters a very fow insig- 
nificant persons.of all colors.” These words of the 
blind Mayor of Boston James Russell Lowell has made 
the text of a poem which it would be a sin not epanate 
here: 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


‘ Inasmall chamber, friendless and unseen, 
Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned young man ; 
The- place was dark, unfurnitured and mean,’ 

. Yet there.the freedom of a-race benan,; 


‘Heip e but slowly ; surely; ne ian 50 
Put le to the heavy world with less; -- 

What rieed of help? .He Saneeedepeenhs 
He had a dauntiess spirit anda press. 


> ¢@- 


Such earnest natures are the flery pith, 

The compact nucleus round which systems grow; 
Mass after mass becomes inspired therewith, 

And whirls impregnate with the central giow. 


O Truth! O Freedom! how aro yo still born | 
In the rude stable, in the manger narsed! 

What humble hands unbar those gates of morn 
Through which the splendors of the new day burst! 


. . . . . . “¢« - ~ . . . « 


Men of a thousand shifts and wiles; look herof 
See one straightforward conscience put in pawn — 
To win a world! -See the obedient sphere. : 
By bravery’s simple gravitation drawn? 


Shall we not heed the lesson taught of old, 
And by the Present’s lips repeated still, ~ 

In our own single manhood to be bold, + 
Fortressed in conscience and impregnable will? 


We stride the river daily at its spring, 
Nor in our childish thoughtlessness foresee . 
What myriad vassal streams their tributo bring, 
How like an equal it shall greet tho sca, 


O small beginnings, ye are great and strong, 
Based on a faithful heart and weariless brain ; 
Ye build the future fair, yo conquer wrong, 
Yo earn the crown, and wear it not in vain! 





THE CONSOLIDATION OF GERMANY. 
By A BrrinEr-Restent. 

NE does not need to live long in any part of 

Germany to discover that in no one section is 

much love wasted upon any other. The unity of Ger- 

many is a poetic sentiment, a military necessity, and a 

political form; but it is yet far from being a practical 


Teality in the thoughts, the affections, and the habits 
of the people, and a new generation must grow up 





before the German Empire can have the coherence of. 


personal and domestic feeling, and the vitality of a 
true national organism. Old traditions, jealousies, 
Tivalries, threaten to mar the unity which. the mo- 
mentary enthusiasm of the victory over France had 
Pronounced to be the voice of princes and peoples 
alike. Henice it is the constant care of the Chancellor 
to secure that unity of institutions, of aims, and of 
ideas which will educate the risiug generation to unity 
of feeling and of action. _On the one hand, the 
smaller Siates have a dread of the overshadowing 
lee nad: yr er ak ogee hand, conservative 
Prussians fear their ependen: 
tionality in the oy. ann geD sibel 
a. The other day, for 

of the Prussian Parliamen the Landtag, whether 
Bismarck had been in the House. “Oh, no!” he an- 
swered, with a sneer, “he hashis pet Reichstag (the 
German Parliament) here now,.and he never deigns to 
look in upon us, except when he is personally at- 
tacked.” There is a good deal of jealousy between the 
two bodies, though many gentlemen are members of 
both, and the Imperial r 
friction with the internal administration of Prussia, 
and of the other component States. But it is one 


‘rveghout upon the of, States. which are: organized 


upon the seme principle of elective 
lar institutions, to. work in: harmony under one gen- 





eral government, to which all are subordinate alike, 
‘as in the United States, and another thing for king- 

ms and duchies with hereditary rulers and parlia- 
ents variously constituted, “with diversities of 


: religion, of customs, of interests, and to some extent 


even of language—for these to coalesce without fric- 
tion under a supreme government in which the impe- 
rial headship is to be hereditary in the royal line of 
the most powerful, the most ambitious, the most dom- 
ineering member of the Empire. Apart from the 
personal jealousies of princes, and the rivalries of 
parliaments, there is an element of friction in the 
popular constitution of the Reichstag, through uni- 
versal suffrage, which threatens the old-fashioned 
institutions and methods of iudividual States. Here 
in Berlin the Landtag is a little disposed to look upon 
the: as a set of scalliwags, and the sorry lot 
of “clericals” and of “social democrats ” sent up to 
this new Parliament gives warrant .to this feeling. 
Said a Berlin professor the other day, ‘‘The Southern 
Germans hate Prussia, bécause they have to learn so 
much from her”’—a remark which indicates no very 
amicable feeling on either side. 

The hardest lesson which South Germany has learned 
from Prussia was the necessity of adopting her strin- 
gent, compulsory, universal military system. The 
Post-office, the Mint, the Navy, the Civil Code, have 
already been imperialized, and are in a fair way to- 


ward that smoothness ahd uniformity of action which. 


are so important to the realization of unity. 

Something has already been done toward imperial- 
ising the army, and the government now calls upon the 
Parliament of the Empire for a military law which 
shall increase the standing army in time of peace, and 
give greater strength and efficiency to the mobilized 
forces in time of war. Itis proposed, as an offset, to 
reduce the term of obligatory service from three years 
to two, with a liability to ‘be called: out for twelve 
years; “but at the same time. the yearly ratio of. re- 
cruits to the standing army is to be increased by 40,000, 
with a corresponding increase in the number of offi- 
cers; the salaries of non-commissioned officers are to be 
advanced, and indeed the whole scale of expenditure is 
to be raised in proportion to the general advance in 
cost of living—the total sum for extras b>ing 14,000,000 
thalers. It is estimated that the-propcsed change of 
organization will add about one-sixth to the permanent 
strength of the German army (170,000 recruits yéarly), 
and will keep up its efficiency to the highest point 
which science and experience have attained—a war 
footing of 1,800,000; but the cost of the department 
of war, estimaied at 113/000,000 thalers will be nearly 
one-half of the whole yearly budget of the empire. 
For philanthropists and™@xpayers the: from 
such a bill is far from -emco unt Moltke 


4 argues that tho nieasure is oné of ‘pressing necessity, 


and in the interes: of peace. In his speech for the bill, 


ho said that Germany may be called upon for half a | 


century to defend, by force of arms, the unity she had 
won in half a year. Ho disclaimed any thought of 
aggression, or of annexation, on the part of Germany; 
yot. recognized the fact that Belgium, Holland,- and 
other neighbors! are jealous of her, and are fortify- 


‘| ing themselves against her;. {hat France, though held 


in check by her civil and jmilitary leaders, is burn- 
ing with a popular fever of revenge, which may at 
any time kindle into a flamo cf war; and,. moro- 
over, that from her geographical position, Germany 
must: bo prepared: to be attacked ‘upon two sides at 
once, Count Moltke would place no dependence upon 
militia, and-he strongly urged that a really formidable 
army, always prepared for war, is thé surest guaranty 
of peace. But he overlooked the fact that the very ex- 
istence of such an army may also be a provocative to 
war; by and by its officers grow restive under inac- 
tion, and the nation grows restive under taxes that 
yield no visible fruit. Count Moltke hopes that some 
future happier generation may be able to relax this 
armed vigilance over peace, “but no such prospect 
dawns upon us;’’ ‘and so this enormous provision for 
war will pass. At one point, however, the Parliament 
may use its discretion. In the BRbéf the government 
there is no limit of time ;—thia: us War-power 
is to be committed to tho minisffy indefinitely; but 
Parliament talks of a term of two or three years, and 
by that timo tho taxpayers may be heard from! Al- 
ready one-half the army is furnished with the now 
Mauser weapon, said to be. s0 much more formidable 
than the needle-gun. 

The necessity for consolidating the Empire by mili- 
tary strength grows out of the untiring hostility of the 
Ultramontanes to German unity. They are constantly 
intriguing to separate Bavaria from the Empire, and 
to create complications with France and Austria which 
would result in war. It is rumored, indeed, that the 
Ultramontanes in Parliament have tried to make a 
compromise with the Government by offering to vote 
for the military law if Prussia will suspend her ecclesi- 
astical laws. But on the issue between Prussia and the 
Ulitramontanes there can be no compromise; and the 
King’s letter to Earl Russell shows that he is fully com- 
mitted to carry out the struggle till the Ultramontanes 
shall declare their submission to the State. That letter 
is the clearest.and justest statement of the issue which 
has yet been put before the public. 

The law making civil marriage obligatory 





THE MINISTER'S BALLOON. ° 
By Rav. Groragz AX¥oRD. 


UST as’ Don Alonzo was giving the finishing 
touches to his balloon, ‘The Great Eagle,” Rev. 
Timothy Jackson was waiting at the railway station, 
holding in his right hand a little black traveling-bag, 
in the left-a well cased umbrella. He was expecting 
Ezekiel Frost, Esq., committee-man from the: 1st 
church in Springtown. A brisk step is heard, a little, 
plain, shrewd, energetic man approaches. 

“Mr, Jackson? ah, I thoughtso. But you don’t look 
a bit like a minister. Well, are you ready?” 

“Not quite. I have left a parcel in Temple Street: 
If you will take charge of my bag and umbrella I 
will join you in the cars in fifteen minutes.” 

At 4 o’clock the train left the station; and Mr. Frost 
was sitting alone, with no very exalted opinion of the 
smartness of that minister. An opinion, however, 
which he found reason to modify before Sunday night. 

At 3.55 o’clock Mr. Jackson had reached the out- 
skirts of the crowd which awaited the ascension of the 
“Great Eagle.” As he passed Don Alonzo was saying, 
with a strong Yankee twang which belied his foreign 
aspect, ‘‘ Az ze zhentleman who vas to make ze grand 
ascension wid me have not come to ze time, I sholl 
now proceed to goon my wayoop. For fifteen dollars 
any zhentleman can now take hees place;" a and then, 
with a sudden jerk and a change of manner which 
brought a rogr of laughter from the crowd, his tongue 
seemed to catch the bitand run away. ‘ Here youare 
tho great unparalleled ballown the most wonderful 
production of the age double struck and wove undor 
ground in China two hundred men women and boys 
employed six months in the making the man’s dead 
the pattern’s lost there can’t be any,more made like it 
and as soon as they got through the Emperor chopped 
their heads off.there now hurry up who's going?” »: 

Jackson heard just enough of this clatter to keep his 
thoughts from his engagement at the station, and.al- 
low them play with a desire which had haunted him. 


| for years. Tick, tick, tick, the five minutes were fly- 


ing away. He looked at the clock on the station. _ {t 
was already too late, and that was the last train for 
Springtown that night. Tho clatter of the Dalloon- 
driver was in his ear, and a strong impulso in his mind, 
when a sudden thought gave him astart. He glanced 
at the flag floating freely in tho breeze, looked up into 
a clear sky, gave an emphatic nod, and stepped for- 
ward with the question, ‘‘ How soon do you go?” 

“ Just as.soon as I oan get the tarnal thing ready.’ 

“ How far do you go?” 

“ As far as wind and gas will carry me.” 

“Can I get to Springtown to night?" © 

“We'lltry it. How much do you weigh?’ 

‘One hundred and thirty-five as I stand.” 

“Ten pounds less than the otherman. Here, Gib- 
son, toss in ten- pounds of sand-bags.. There, all right, 
jumpin. Let ’er go.” 

Mr. Frost saw the balloon from the car window, but 
he.did not imagine that the minister was on the way-to 
a. first-class notoriety. 

That day Mr. Jackson had dined with me, and left 
my door with the “ preacher’s blues.” That evening I 
heard that he had gone up ina balloon. Meeting Rey. 
P. H. Steake coming from the station, I asked him 
what he knew about the foolish adventure. At first 
he did not understand, When I explained, he burst 
into vociferous laughter. “‘Why! what!- you. don’t 
‘say so! up in a balloon?” and then he was off again in 
a roar. “Capital! capital! I knew the fellow had 
pluck, and this will makea man of him. Ha! ha! ha! 
that’s fine, that beats anything yet, fast horses, ex- 
press-wagons, and extra locomotives.” And then his 
broad chest echoed with another thunderous laugh. 
‘*Why, you see, Brother Axford, it will just put tho 
boy on his feet. He will be heard of now, and he has 
brains to keep it up.” fis Pi 

“ But, what purpose can it serve, and who put the 
notion into his head?” 

“Ob, I’m afraid I putit there. You see we rode up 
to the city together, and, finding him a little low, I 
pumped him, and found he had the genuine ‘ preach- 
er’s blues,’ ‘ pulpit on the brain,’ you know. Wasn't 
doing anything; showy fellows rushing; ahead and 
leaving him out in the cold, and all that sort of thing. 
He can’t stand this candidating. Now, Brother Ax- 
ford, I know you and I don’t agree about some of these 
things. But, the fact is, I liked the lad, and so I gave 
him a bit of my experience; and I did tell him to do 


‘something to make people talk about him. I have got 


along by keeping } before the public, and then doing my. 
best.” 

I. began to understand what might have happened, 
and went home ill at ease about my friend. 

The Monday morning papers came, and there it was 
in black and white. By some of the mysterious magic 
of journalism the whole matter was reported in print. 

SuccEss¥UL ASCENSION, ETC., ETC., 


and then all about the pluck, and daring, and eloquence, 
of the young minister who was too late for the train 
and went to his appointment by balloon. Epithets 
were applied and witticisms liberally sprinkled into the 
account. Shakespeare and Scripture were quoted, and 
for a cultivated, sensitive, and sensible man, [ thought 
he must have enough of notonety for once. - 
“The ,"’ “Gas in the balloon, but no gas 
in the pulpit,” “ God preaching from a clerical 
‘pallooner,”’ ae bender,” eto., etc.—such 


. 
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was the chaste style in which the Rev. Timothy Jack- 
gon was put in the way of a first-class notoriety. 

As I expected, Monday evening brought him to my 
house. I heard his familiar step, and immediately 
greeted him as he entered. 

“Well, Ethan, it seems you have immortalized your- 
self at last. Sit down and tell us all about it.” 

He looked somewhat confused, but was evidently 
much excited and a little elated withal. 

“How did you know anything about it? I might 
have preached my best until doomsday, and you 
would never have heard of it." He spoke with some 
sharpness. 

“Yes, [know. That is the good of notoriety. You 
have been handsomely advertised. But come, tell 
me what happened. John Miller told me about the 
successful ascension.”’ 

“Well, sir, I might as well confess at once, and be 
done with it. I left you on Saturday very much out 
of sorts with myself and my work. I met Mr. Steake 
and rode to the city with him. He is a disagreeable 
man to me; for I have always considered him a des- 
perate quack, crying his wares with great noise, be- 
cause he knew they were worthless. But he opened 
his heart to me, told me of his small beginnings, bis 
hard struggles, how he toiled for knowledge to supply 
his defective training. Then he related his attempts 
to get before the public, his small successes and dis- 
appointments, until he began to advertise himself. 
He sincerely desired to do good, he said, and never de- 
sired publicity for its own sake. As he talked, I could 
not help a growing respect for the man; and when he 
showed what he would do with my advantages, if he 
had them, I was ashamed of myself for hiding my 
light under a bushel.” 

“You thought, I suppose, that it was worth while to 
do anything to be as famous as he is. But I interrupt. 
How did he get his fame?” 

“Don’t be too severe, if you want to hear the story. 
I haven't forgotten all my old notions yet. He wanted 
to give lectures; but, beyond a voluntary effort now 
and {then, he found no place, until Prof. Geode failed 
to meet an appointment, and at the last moment, too 
late for the train, the committee telegraphed to Mr. 
Steake to come—‘ pay $25.’ He ran to the station, 
paid $25 for a locomotive, telegraphed, ‘ Be at station, 
coming on a special engine,’ arrived in time, read his 
lecture, went home, was paragraphed in all the news- 
papers, and in one week had twenty applications to 
give lectures.” 

“Yes, I remember that. He got his call to preach 
for the church in EF. street just after that. Did he ad- 
vise the balloon dodge?” 

“No! I never thought of that until after I left Mr. 
Frost in the station. Just as I passed the balloon on 
my way to the train the thought flashed into my 
mind. [ dalliecd with it until the train started, and it 
was that or nothing. Without stopping to think, I 
jumped in; tho signal was given, and,” he said, rising 
with excited energy, ‘‘when the Common suddenly 
dropped a hundred feet, and the earth began to spin 
away and left us hanging in the air, I had such a mo- 
ment of freedom as never came before. At last I was 
emancipated. Plodding was over. I would take my 
place, and compel reeognition. I had worked hard, 
and now I deserved work and success in it.’’ 

Mr. Allen was now walking up and down, speaking 
as if to an imaginary audience. 

I said, ‘‘ Pray what has that to do with going up ina 
balloon?” 

“Why, this,”’ he said with a little less decision, as if 
he were thrown on his defence: “I shall be talked 
about, advertised, called for, and find a place before 
the public.” 

“What kind of a public do you think will eall for 
you the more on account of your successful aeronaut- 
Do you oxpect to be taken for an angel from 
heaven ?” : 

“Tn fact I did not think much about it, and have 
not yet had time to estimate my successes.” 

“Then you have had successes ?"’ 

‘*Successes! Indeed I have, such asI never dreamed 
of. Why, sir, if people tell the truth, such preaching 
was never heard in that town before. I never had 
such an awakening of my powers. I spoke an hour 
without nctes and almost without preparation.” 

“Did you, indeed? What did you say? What was 
the text?” 

He paused a moment and his eye fell. 
was, ‘ He rode upon a cherub and did fly.’ ” 

“ And applied it to yourself, Isuppose. But no mat- 
ter about the sermon now, tell about the adventure.” 

With evident relief he continued. ‘“ When the Com- 
mon left us suspended in the air, and the clouds rushed 
down upon us from above, I took my bearings and 
found that Springtown must be nearly in a line with 
our course, and if the wind held fresh Don Alonzo 
(who by the way is ashrewd Yankee) said wo should 
land somewhere near it before dark. I told him I 
must telegraph that we were coming, and writing a 
despatch I rolled it on a coin to toss overboard. ‘ Hold 
on there, we can’t spare ballast yet,’ said he, ‘ wait until 
we come over the station at Millville yonder.’ Every- 
thing worked well, the gas escaped slowly, and at 
regular intervals we let out a little ballast with which 
I sent every time a slip of paper containing a telegram 
for Springtown. We had the balloon well in hand; it 
was evident that we could descend at any moment, 
and the line of our course lay through Springtown. 

“At the other end of the line, as I‘heard afterward, 


ies? 


“My text 





old Deacon Hopkins was sunning himself on the plat- 
form before the Post-office, when a boy ran up witha 
telegram. He balanced his silver spectacles on his 
nose, then looked over them sidewise. A thrill of 
wonder ran through the little group gathered around, 
when he read, ‘All right, I am coming with Don 
Alonzo in the Great Eagle. T. Jackson.’ 

“*Don Alonzo! that’s what Tom Jackson used to call 
his navy six shooter.’ Instantly the rumor went 
abroad, ‘Tom Jackson is coming to ‘shoot Deacon 
Hopkins.’ As the deacon was the proprietor of a shoe 
factory from which Tom Jackson had been ejected 
for obstinate Crispinism, not a little sensation was 
produced in the quiet village. The rumor grew. Tom 
was coming with a pistol and a horse (the Great Eagle 
must be a horse, they said). He was coming with a 
mob. He was bound to clean Deacon Hopkins out be- 
fore night—and so the cry went around. The village 
was alarmed. Guns and pistols were put in order, and 
Tom would have fared badly had he showed his inno- 
cent face at that moment. 

“The telegrams came fast and regular. Then the 
wonder grew again how he could get over the ground 
so fast unless he came by rail. When the puzzle grew 
most perplexing, the postmaster opened Squire Park- 
er’s new paper and read, ‘Don Alonzo will go up in his 
balloon, the Great Eagle, this afternoon. ‘That’s it,’ 
they cried, ‘he’s coming inthe Great Eagle. Is the fel- 
low going to bombard us from a balloon?’ ‘ But you see 
Don Alonzo is nota pistol, he is a man,’ said the postmas- 
ter; so that theory suddenly collapsed, and fire arms 
began to retire from the conspicuous places they had 
recently occupied. Then again the wondor grew; but 
another telegram read, ‘ Be there in an hour; I forgot 
to say lam the preacher.’ ‘ Why, yes,’ said Deacon 
Hopkins, ‘ Squire Frost was to meet him this afternoon, 
and now the minister’s coming in the balloon! Cute, 
anyway.’ By this time the whole neighborhood was 
on the alert, and when a speck appeared in the eastern 
sky, expectation arose to fever heat. Captain Tileston 
brought out his field glass, Skipper Ireson contributed 
a battered spy glass, and the postmaster’s clerk added 
an opera glass of small dimensions. Eager eyes soon 
made out the form of the balloon. Then spoke the 
Captain, ‘I say, let’s open the Town Hall and give him 
a reception.’ ‘That’s so, all right.’ ‘Go ahead.’ ‘I 
move that Capt. Tileston preside. All in favor say 
aye,’ and aye it was. Skipper Ireson hobbled off to 
get the key. 

‘At this time we began to discern the village green 
and the group of people assembling. ‘ Hullo, what’s 
the row there,’ said Don Alonzo. ‘They are evident- 
ly watching for us,’ I said. 

‘* With mock reverence Don Alonzo took off his hat 
and saluted me. ‘I hand in my checks to you; you are 
the cutest minister I have seen yet. If you just play 
your hand well the game’s yours. You have got all the 
trump cards this time, and no mistake.’”"’ 

Ll interrupted Mr. Jackson to say, ‘‘ Don Alonzo and 
Rev. Mr. Steake seem to have worked for success in 
the same way.” 

“T thought of that, and it was not quite pleasant to 
be told, up there in the balloon, that he was running 
on his cheek as well as I, and meant to make a fortune 
by it... ‘You know,’ he said, ‘there is nothing like 
advertising. If you have something to back it, so 
much the better; but if you hav n’t, go ahead all the 
same. Why, Mr. Jackson, with the start this will give 
you, all you need to dois to go down to those people 
and talk; talk loud and fast, put a good deal of sweat 
into it, and they will believo anything you say.’ 

*** But,’ I said, ‘suppose some sensible man who 
knows more than I should prick my bubble?’ 

***No matter. If he talks loud, you talk louder. If 
he lays down the law, you just deny and call for proof. 
If ho gives better science than you, tell him he hain’t 
read the new wrinkles. The older he is, and the more 
he knows, the better your chance will be. Foran old 
feilow you know gets kinder careful about bis facts, 
and folks like to have a speaker go it with a rush. 
They think a man ain't no general at all unless he rides 
a black horse and swings a sword. I know people who 
think Little Phil was always riding on the keen jump. 
Now I never did anything as long as I waited for 
things to come to me, but when I jest stepped to the 
front and told the people who I was, they were glad 
enough to know me.’ 

‘* We were now in full sight, not a mile away from 
the village green full of people. Don Alonzo opened 
the valve gently, and so skillfully that in ten minutes 
the guide-rope struck the turnpike, about twenty rods 
from the green. A hundred hands soon held it, and 
we came down in fine style, knocking a single brick 
from Deacon Hopkins’s chimney, and landing in the 
middle of the green without a scratch. While they 
held it down, Don Alonzo threw out the ballast, and 
then, as long as the gas lasted, let the men go up and 
down the length of the rope. When that sport was 
over, Captain Tileston, who bad already introduced 
mo to tho principal citizens, led the way to the Town 
Hall.” Here Mr. Jackson drew from his pocket the 
Spring Town Banner, printed that day, in which I 
read: 

*“ RECHPTION AT THE TOWN HALL. 

* Saturday evening.—Don Alonzo and the young and tal- 
ented preacher, Rev. Timothy Jackson, received by the peo- 
ple.—Eloquent speeches by Captain Tileston, Squire Frost, 
and the distinguished guests. 

“Our quiet town was startled out of its propriety on Satur- 
day evening by the arrival of the famous aeronaut, Don 
Alonzo, and the cloquent young preacher. It is much to the 
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credit of the young divine that when he was unable to come 
by rail to fulfill his engagement, and no way was left open fo 
him but a voyage in the air, he promptly accepted tho situa- 
tion. He is evidently a young man of energy and decision. 
We hear that he has already won distinguished honors on the 
academic stage. If such a promising young man could be in- 
duced to take up his residence in our thriving town it would 
be a great advantage to the rising generation. Woe hear that 
the First Parish will undoubtedly give him a call, and it is 
whispered that some men of means, who have not been active 
in church affairs, have offered to make it worth while for him 
to come among us. 

* At the reception an address of welcome was made by Cap- 
tain Tileston.” 


Then followed an account of mutual congratuln- 
tions, eto., ete. 

“Well, Timothy,” I said, ‘your fortune is made; if 
a good advertising can doit. What does Squire Frost 
say about it?’ 

‘*He did not seem very much pleased. He came into 
the Hall Saturday evening, and was thunder-struck to 
find me there; and when some one explained, his com- 
ment was: ‘The youngster would have done better to 
keep his appointment, and save the necessity for such 
a display of pluck.’ However, he was soon disposed 
of. Everybody voted him an old fogy.” 


i. 

A few days later I received a letter from a friend in 
the town, a semi-detached Quaker, who sometimes at- 
tended the church, and had dropped the dialect of the 
Friends. 

“My DEAR FRIEND AXFORD: You ask my impression in re- 
gard to Mr, Jackson's preaching last Sunday. I wi. tell you 
frankly, for I know you will not use anything I say to his dis- 
advantage. He made what I heard called a ‘ ten strike,’ what- 
ever that may be. No minister has ever created such an 
excitement in this town. Tho people were wild with aduira- 
tion, and when he comes next Sunday he will have sucha 
hearing as few living men could have in this place. I hear 
him compared with all the living preachers of note, com- 
monly to their disadvantage. So much for the popular ver- 
dict. You know I am old-fashioned and eannot always go 
with the current. I give my impressions, then, with modesty. 
I listened to the ‘speech of people,’ to know what had so 
moved them. I could not sec that the interest, excitement 
and delight differed in quality or degree from that aroused by 
a successful display of fireworks. It was a dazzling pyrotech- 
nic. The young man’s physical energy was aroused. His 
nerves, 80 long accustomed to sedentary habits and hard 
work, were throbbing with health and freedom. His imagi- 
nation was excited. The tone ef the whole physical system 
was raised, and the working of the mind was therefore free 
and strong. So far good. It wasa vivid and fascinating dis- 
play of riotous young energies, in full and joyous action. 
The verve and vim of his utterance were intensely attractive. 
Had this excitement of the powers been the result of a great 
moral or intellectual impulse or occasion, the effect would 
have been prodigious. Had any intense conviction been 
aroused and expressed, there would have been grandeur in 
the occasion. But for the moment two master passions were 
working in him. He would ‘make an impression,’ and then 
give himself up to the delight of painting the physical images 
which crowded his excited brain. It was rich, tropical even, 
but as far from leaving a distinctly religious impression as a 
chapter of Victor Hugo or a poem by Joaquin Miller. Some 
day he will certainly wish that sermon had never been 
preached. However, nothing can be more wholesome for 
him than to follow this new impulse to the bitter end. I trust 
his return to sanity may not be long delayed. 

* Yours truly, 
*“EDNAH CLARE.” 


The sequel 1 will condense and relate in my own 
words. 

After the intense excitement of the adventure, and 
the expenditure of physical energy which it caused, a 
strong reaction was inevitable. Mr. Jackson could 
write no sermon that week. He attempted many sub- 
jeots, but each new inspiration flickered a moment and 
was quenched in dullashes. He was not sorry for his 
experience. He was certain that new powers had been 
aroused in him and that he possessed advantages which 
he had not before suspected. But these powers were 
new, crude and unmanageable. They did not easily 
adapt themselves to the objects he had cherished, nor 
fit the methods of his study. He had supposed that all 
his old sermons were henceforth to be accounted as 
waste paper. But Saturday came and he had no new 
manuscript to fill the neat black case which he was ao- 
customed to open on Sunday, and the courage with 
which he spoke without notes or much premeditation, 
only six days before, now seemed to him unaccounta- 
ble. With much misgiving, therefore, he selected 
what was once a favorite sermon: ‘On the yalue of a 
high moral ideal ’’—now, alas, so trite and bare, that 
he would fain ink the edges of his thought as he had 
seen 2 “beneficiary”? ink the seams of a well-worn 
coat. And now as he goes to Springtown to greet his 
destiny—on time to-day with scrupulous exactness— 
two or three slight incidents are the turning points of 
bis fate. First: In his hearing a man says to another, 
in the full heat of political discussion, ‘‘I don’t care if 
he is a rascal, [ will vote for him whether or no.”’ Sec 
ond: A young lady tells her friend of the great Far 
and Raffle now coming to a successful conclusion in 
Springtown. Thirdly: He sends word on to Squire 
Frost that he shall spend the night with a friend in the 
next town, and drive over in the morning in time for 
service. 

Mr. Jackson did not remember that the man who was 
stating his political creea was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the First Parish, and he did not know that 
most of the influential men of the parish agreed with 
their Chairman. It might have made no difference if 
he had known, after his blood was up. Neither did he 
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stop to think of the iets connection between the 
Fair and Raffle at Springtown and his future relations 
with the parish. He bad been touched on a sensitive 
spot. He was fresh, unworn, and impetuous. In re- 
gard to the honor and dignity of government by the 
people, and the religion of the people, he had opinions 
so fixed, and scruples so delicate, that he was often 
enraged by what he considered unpardonable delin- 
quencies and gross outrages in the conduct of civil and 
religious affairs. He went away to the house of his 
friend burning with a new inspiration. He would 
preach his old sermon to-morrow, but he had now a 
subject for another week. He slept little that night. 

Periods and paragraphs of impassioned eloquence 

chased each other through his brain. He counted 
hundreds, and thousands, and millions; but between 
and about the figures were dancing and crowding the 
ideas which would be attended to; at last he sprang 
from the bed and dashed off a “skeleton,” “a thing 
without brains’? some one defines it; but in this 
case certainly very hot with his heart’s blood. Then 
be slept. In the morning he rode through green fields 
under a bright sky. Lis blood was warm, his nerves 
firm, and with the fresh morning joy of a healthy man 
his spirits rose into a steady, strong, moral purpose. 
The old sermon faded away; the new one came again 
with importunity, which he had now no inclination to 
deny. From this little pocket Bible ho selected his 
text: “I have preached righteousness in the great con- 
gregation, I have not refrained my lips, O Lord, thou 
knowest.”’ Then he reviewed the plan sketched the 
bight before, and found it coherent and strong. 

He entered the church, which was crowded to the 
pulpit stairs. A buzz of expectation welcomed his 
coming, which was hushed when he arose to the deep 
quiet of anticipation. There had been some special 
preparations for this sermon, which he did not know. 
While the Fair was in progress, a parish meeting had 
been held, and “a unanimous call extended to him.” 
The question of salary had arisen. The parish could 
pay but $2,009 out of its regular income. ‘“ But why 
stop for that?’ said Capt. Tileston. ‘ No doubt some 
city parish will snap him up if we are not smart. The 
Fair is nearly over. Now, let us reopen it with a 
grand Raffle. I will give a first-class silver wateh to be 
raffied for. My friend Parker here will give a silver- 
plated harness. Let every one contribute some article 
and we will roll up a thousand dollars in no time.” 
The suggestion was hailed with acclamations. Hand- 
bills were out, contributions came in from every 
quarter; on Saturday the tide rose high. The crowd 
was immense, the excitement unbounded. As it was 
the Lord’s work, the small hours of Sunday morning 
were almost reached before the scruples of the elders 
prevailed, and the Fair was closed with $1,500 in the 
treasury as the result of the new venture. It was with 
no little glee that men and women crowded to church 
that morning. The paragon of eloquence was to be 
there, and was also to be theirs. Had they not money 
to buy him? 

The sermon began. ‘‘He stood up manfully and 
spoke up cheerily,” according to Luther's churge. In 
a bold, strong introduction he opened the general prin- 
ciples of his subject, and held the audience with eager 
interest while he described the beauty, the harmony, 
the glory of the ideal of perfectness in the universe, 
and the perfect life in man. As he described humanity 
*“ working together with God” to establish the church 
and found the State, his speech was firm and fluent, 
his imaginations apt and powerful, and now and then 
he rose to the dignity of an impassioned anthem. 
Then he swept on to particulars, gathering force as he 
neared his purpose; until at length the indignation, 
which for months had been rising within bim at the 
atrocities of politics, the crimes of business, and the 
insane complicities of the church, found full expres- 
sion. As it was his first full utterance, it was vehe- 
ment and unsparing. He made no allowance for 
human temptation and frailty. He had in mind now 
only a glorious vision of a spotless church and a per- 
fect State, tall angels of God, whose garments he saw 
soiled with filth, When he denounced the men who 
would make the sacred trusts of civil responsibility the 
perquisities of rascals, the Chairman took his hat and 
departed with creaking boots and undignified baste. 
He depicted the church soiling her white robes by 
complicity with the vices of men; serving the Lord 
with lottery and dissipation. He said, ‘‘ I knownot to 
what extent you in this community have yielded to or 
resisted the encroachments of folly, and therefore I 
can speak freely, and without personal application. 
But for me, rather than see the church built by gains 
of the dice-box, I would see her burned to the earth, 
that from her ashes the pure spirit of religion might 
arise again. Rather than live by the spoils of iniquity 
I would put on the skins of beasts and cry aloud in the 
streets.” When he uttered the words “ lottery, raffle, 
gambling,’’ Capt. Tileston left the house. He did not 
understand or heed the interruption, but swept on to 
@ magnificent conclusion. He read a hymn, the bene- 
diction was spoken, and with one accord the congrega- 
tion turned their faces towards the door and departed. 
Excepting two, there were none to greet him or con- 
gratulate him. The contrast between the emptiness 
of the deserted house and the crowd of friendly faces 
which greeted him but a week ago came upon him 
like a gust of icy air. Squire Frost and Ednah Clark 
remained to congratulate him on the successful end of 
his ministry in Springtown. 

The fund was put into the new parsonage; and Mr. 
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Jackson is spoken of in that town to this day as a 
“sensation preacher,” a vulgar sort of a fellow, who 
went up ina balloon. “It’s mighty lucky we did not 
go so far as to call him.”’ 

Mr. Jackson says he went up ina balloon and came 
down in a parachute, and so escaped with his life. 











SONNET. 
By HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 
IT.* 
IGH noon! and fuller floods of sunshine pour 
Into this shining chamber, till it seems— 
The very hidden rafters, seoret beams— 
To swim in splendor! I but cross the floor 
And I forget tis Winter, keen as clear. 
To the swift eyes of mine imagining 
Wide stand tho windows, and the breath of Spring, 
Sweet courier of the violets, is her>. 
I half resolve to hie me out and see 
How like a tiny army they possess 
The earth—the violets, with their loveliness, 
When, of a sudden, breaks my reverie! 
But the warm flood fills all the chamber yet, 
And, ere it ebbs, I will again forget! 


* see Christian Union of November 2%, 1833. 
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~ HAVE, for the last three lectures, spoken on 
the subject of the Divine Nature ; and more par- 
ticularly as it is develuped in the Old Testament Scrip- 
ture, or by our reflection on its relations to nature 
and government. This afternoon I wish to speak of 
that manifestation of the divine nature which is in 
Jesus Christ. 

There was in the life of the Saviour as regular a 
development, both external and internal, as ever takes 
place in the life of any man. Coming into the world, 
and assuming the human condition, he passed through 
it from the beginning to the end. He grew in stature. 
He increased in wisdom. Not simply did he pass as by 
name into human conditions, but he partook of human 
life. When he entered upon the munistry he was a 
teacher of morals and of piety. He had in himself 
qualities which belonged aforetime to the eld Hebrew 
teachers, and much that was in common with the best 
Rabbis of his time. 

CHRIST’S PERSONALITY THH DISTINGBISHING ELEMENT 
OF HIS INSTRUCTION. 

But there was one distinguishing element which ap- 
peared early, which grew more and more emphatic, 
and which at last showed that it was the very center 
of all his instruction; and that was that he himself, in 
his own personal life and being, was the Truth, and 
that all other truth, higher or lower, had its validity 
in faith in bim on the part of those who heard him. 

He was unlike any other teacher. No prophet had 
ever yet said, after be had instructed his people: ‘* All 
this knowledge ripens and receives its true genius in 
you, when you fall in love with me.’ No Apostle ever 
dared to say, after the most eloquent expositions of 
truth, illuminated as they had been by Christ’s teach- 
ing: “I am the center of my own argument.’’ And 
no teacher since, in the philosophic schools, or in the 
moral and religious schools, has ever presumed to ap- 
proach such a thought as this. Itis unique. Itstands 
absolutely alone among sane men. In fantasies and 
insanities there is sometimes such an exorbitant ele- 
ment of self-esteem, that men think themselves to be 
divine; but that is a morbid phenomenon which no 
man, as an acknowledged leader among men, sane in 
body and sane in mind, ever introduced into his teach- 
ing. This personal element, this claim by a teacher 
that his teaching took hold of men for good by reason 
of their personal adherence to him, was never put 
forth previous to the time of Christ. 

It would sound very strange to youif I were to say: 
‘* Now, such of you as love me will understand what I 
have said;’’ and yet that was the teaching of the Sa- 
yiour all through his life. “I am the Light;’ “Iam 
the Bread that came down from Heaven;” * Believe 
in me” were his injunctions. His sovereignty was 
always calm and serene; and as the center of his 
teaching, above everything else, was this command: 
‘Believe in me.”’ He stood for everything. It was 
out, of belief in him, or better, out of personal rela- 
tion to the Lord Jesus Christ, that were to grow all 
the phenomena he taught and preached, and which 
men needed. 

If you find, on searching the New Testament, that 
this is the truth in Christ Jesus, it is very plain that 
whatever method you may employ in preaching Christ, 
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God's anointed, that element must determine the col- 
lateral modes; and the direction and general tendency 
of your teaching must be to bring men into a personal 
recognition of Christ, and into an actual, positive, soul- 
relation to him. You have preached superficially if 
you have given knowledge merely; you have preached 
thoroughly and truly only when yeu have given life 
inbim. That is the test, or should be, of pastoral or- 
thodoxy—one’s capacity, one’s aptitudo to bring the 
souls who are committed to his charge into personal 
love-relationship to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

This, then, is the beginning, the foundation, the sub- 
structure of every true gospel ministry. 

To preach Christ, however, is something more than 
laboring with the souls of men—though that will boa 
part of it. There must be presented a conception of 
Christ. There must be enkindled in men’s minds 
an idea of personality; and in some way it must bo 
brought near to them. 

CHRIST SHOULD BE PRESENTED HISTORICALLY. 

Now, in doing this, we are to bring home to men the 
biography, the life—the historical life—of Christ. For, 
although the spiritual juncture of the divine nature 
and the human is the end of your minktry, one of tho 
educating ways of securing that is by a more perfect 
representation to your people of Christ as he existed 
on earth. And in this regard it seems to me that the 
geographical and the archeological elements, the 
chronological arrangement of events, the whole delin- 
eation of the psychological period in which Christ 
lived, may very fitly enter into the preacher's plan 
much more largely than in the olden times. 

I think that men discuss disproportionately the 
doctrines of divinity, and the historical elements of 
Christ's life not enough. I speak from reminiscences 
of my own childhood. In modern days the study of 
the character of Christ is becoming far more general 
and searching than it used to be. Within the past 
fifty years there have been some hundred biographies 
written of the Lord Jesus Christ, showing the drift of 
men’s minds on this subject; and no ministry can 
hereafter be a fruitful and instructive one, according 
to the wants of the times, that neglects this great fleld 
of investigation. 

RELATIVE IMPORBANCE OF CHRONOLOGICAL ACCURAOY. 

There will be difficulties in this work. There are so 
many questions connected with the matter of incarna- 
tion—of the divine nature brought into human con- 
ditions; there are so many other points of controversy 
in the New Testament, particuJarly in the structuro 
of the Gospels; there isso much in this undertaking 
that refines, or perplexes, or does both, that it is not 
an easy matter to investigate. 

For example, whichever gospel you take to make out 
the mere order of events, you convict the other gos- 
pels of irregularity. There is no harmony between 
them, and no possibility of making them barmonize. 
Their discrepancies are the despair of all harmonists, 
if I may so call them. 

Elicott uses some such illustration as this: if you 
take the order of events, one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten, in Luke, and then take 
those sume events in Matthew, they will appear there 
as one, five, three, seven, four, two, eight, six, ten, 
nine,—and so of the other evangelists. The order of 
time cannot be established through them. 

These, however, are superficial matters. Their con- 
nection is lost. All the circumstances need not be 
similarly stated in respect to time. Conceive, for in- 
stance, of eight or ten, or, to make the numbers alike, 
four old men who were acquainted with New Haven 
fifty or a hundred years ago; and imagine their 
giving their remembrances of President Dwight. One 
story calls out another. One man relates some adven- 
ture, and that reminds another man of some other 
adventure. They go on giving anecdote after anec- 
dote, and discourse after discourse; and the order in 
which they are given is the order of association, and 
not the order of time. Their statements are not 
chronologically arranged. Now, the four gospels are 
a collection of memorabilia. The various incidents 
are put down, sometimes in the order of time, and 
sometimes not. Sometimes they are gathered into 
groups by their apparent connection with each other. 

So the want of a chronological arrangement of the 
facts renders your study of the life of Christ from the 
text somewhat difficult; but it does not take uway 
from its profitableness. Nor would the mere pos- 
session of such an arrangement of itself make your 
preaching efficacious. You might make a complete 
biographical statement of the life of Christ in time, 
and in his relations to history and archzxology at large; 
you might, in a course of lectures on the philosophy 
prevalent in Palestine at the time of his advent, de- 
scribe the then state of the schools, and give the whole 
history of the conception of Christ, of his birth, of bis 
childhood, of his development into manhood, and of 
his entrance into the ministry, following him, fact by 
fact, all through his life, and illustrating it at every 
step—and yet never preach Christ so that your people 
would come into near relations to him. You might 
delineate Christ and his career as you would Cesar 
and his campaigns, making him a man and a mar- 
vel, without enkindling any feeling of personal re- 
lationship to him in the minds of men, without 
stirring up in them any enthusiasm respecting him, 
and without awaking in their souls any sense of spirit- 
ual want and supply. 

So, then, while to preach Christ thus is a very im- 
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portant part of your work, it may be said, as a general 
thing, to be only a preliminary, preparatory part of it. 
THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST’S DIVINITY. 

Next, it may be thought that Christ is preached to 
men when his divinity is set forth to them, and when 
the claims of that divinity are urged upon them. Let 
me not be understood as undervaluing the textual bat- 
tle, when I say the text is the weakest of ell the ele- 
ments in the proof of the divinity of Christ; although 
there have been times when that form of proof pre- 
dominated over almost every other. In my judgment, 
the preponderance of the evidence of the text is un- 
questionably very largely in favor of the divinity of 
Christ. But to me the mere textual affirmations of 
it,—what may be called the exterior proofs which go to 
substantiate it—amount to comparatively very little, 
simply because the other forms of evidence by which it 
proved are overwhelning, so that I do not need these. 
But Lam considering it in its abstract relation to the 

_ wants of the congregations in which you will minister. 
There are very many persons to whom the whole in- 


ward meaning of the washing of the disciples’ feet | 


(which is one of the proofs, to my mind, of Christ's 
divinity) will amount to nothing; whereas the affirma- 
tion that, ‘* being in the form of God, he thought it not 
robbery to be equal to God,”’ would amount to a great 
deal. And the wants of such natures, even if they 
are not the deepest, if only they are not merely cx- 
ternal or superficial, are to be met. 

Hence, there is 2 fair field for textual argumentation 
on the subject of Christ’s divinity. It goes but a little 
way; and yet that little way is important. If, how- 
ever, one rests the whole of his teaching on that 
ground, he comes almost infinitely short of the task 
that is committed to him. For a Christ proved is not 
necessarily a Christ realized; a Christ in argument is 
not necessarily a Christ in one’s moral consciousness. 

THE TRINITY. 

Then, there are other relations of the divinity of 
Christ—namely, its rclation to government, its relation 
to the Trinity, and its relation to the Atonement. 

Iam a Trinitarian; not because I understand the 
Trinity, but simply because, all the Scriptures being 
taken into account, that solution of the Divine exist- 
ence is more easy and natural of comprehension than 
any other. Nor do I find the slightest incongruity or 
the slightest inharmony of idea in the teaching of it. 
But the importance of that doctrine is another matter. 
In Boston, during the Socinian defection, there was an 
abnormal importance attached to it; certain great 
movements happened to hinge and turn on it; but it 
ought not to be supposed, because the relation of 
Christ to the Trinity was important then, or because 
it is important in the construction of a systematic 
scheme of theology, that it is equally important in the 
conviction and conversion of men by faith in the Lord 
Jesus. 

When men came to me with difficulties on the sub- 
ject of the Divinity of Christ, and of his co-equality 
with the Father, saying, ‘‘ How is it possible that he 
should be God, with such limitations and such weak- 
nesses and such circumscriptions? How can you con- 
ceive of Three in One?” IfIshould reply philosophic- 
ally, [should say that the analogy of nature Jed to a 
presuwption of a trinity; or that, at any rate, it took 
away all the presumptions against it. 

If you will allow a moment’s digression, looking at 
it in the light of modern discoveries we find that life, 
organized in its simplest possible forms, develops into 
complexities; and that these complexities themselves 
separate into groups; until we come up to man, where 
we find a multiplication of faculties, families of facul- 
ties, in the human soul—first those faculties which re- 
late to the physical organization, then those faculties 
which relate to man in his social connections, and 
then those faculties which relate to the invisible Spirit 
and the moral world. 

Now, the next step would bé in the line, not merely 
of the multiplication of faculties, or of groups of fac- 
ulties, but in the line of the multiplication of person- 
alities. And if we were to be carried one step further 
in the line of natural analogical development, it would 
not tax men severely on that side to believe in the tri- 
personality of the one God—although, judged upon the 
plane of human experience, it is unintelligible. At 
all events, I cam say that there is less proof against 
it than there is for it. 

If it were asked, on the other hand, ‘‘ How can you 
conceive of such limitations and weaknesses as existed 
in the Lord Jesus Christ during his earthly life? How 
can you conceive of him as divine in the relations 
which he (then sustained?” my reply would be this: 
that no man is able to say how much is required for 
divinity; for it is not quantitative alone—it is quali- 
tative as well. We estimate one’s nature by its attri- 
butes, and not simply by its magnitude. Who, then, 
can tell how much it takes to make divinity? Who 
has weighed God? Who has numbered his qualities? 
Who has any such knowledge as to say that the devel- 
opment of mind-power and soul-power thus far con- 
stitutes one an angel, and that their development thus 
far constitutes one a Deity? Who can tell where the 
finite touches the infinite? No man has the instru- 
ments by which he can make these measurements. 
All that men can do is to say that one is divine in 
quality, and by his relations te the huis.e want and 
the human soul. 

In regard to the Lord Jesus Christ, men attempt to 
develop, in the theor, of the Trinity, exactly what is 
his position, and what are the relations which he sus- 











tains to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; but 
I have been accustomed to say to men, ‘* Jesus Christis 
one who stands over against every want ip the human 
soul, and if he is such a one that you may love him 
with all your sfrength, if you may reverence him with 
all your power, if you may lean on him with the ut- 
most confidence that belongs to the human soul—you 
inay trust in him for time and for eternity; and you 
could not do more toward God than that. And the up- 
ward yearning, the moral aspiration which you feel, is 
the evidence of Christ in you. You trust him as divine 
when you give to him all that you can give to any- 
thing.” 

Whatever lies beyond that may be a fit sphere for dis- 
cussion and for argumentation with philosophical men, 
and with theologians; yet, so far as concerns your 
work, which lies in the actual field of the ministry, it 
seems to me that this practical experience of the divin- 
ity of the Saviour will be more apt to bring men into 
vital relations of faith with him, than the mere philo- 
sophical and defined relationships of Christ to God. 

I have, in my ministry, been surrounded by multi- 
tudes of persons who were reared in the Unitarian 
faith, whom I have found to be persons of moral worth, 
of honesty, of conscientiousness; and I have pursued 
almost invariably the following course, in attempting 
to deal with them on this subject: I have attempted to 
awaken in their souls a strong moral need. Ihave at- 
tempted to ply the truth so as to awaken in them 
growth, yearning, aspiration. And then, when they 
were aroused, and their desire was strong, I have said 
to them, “There is a view of God in Christ Jesus which 
will adapt itself exactly to your want,’ and I have pre- 
sented Christ to them, as he stands related to the soul, 
as the best argument, and as the one which leads to the 
most logical conclusion to which they can come. And, 
one by one, under that mode of treatment, in which 
the controversial way is laid aside, and it is made mat- 
ter, asit were, of medical practice, opening men’s neces- 
sities to them, stimulating their desire, making their 
hunger more intense and more imperative, and then 
presenting the Lord Jesus Christ in relations of love, 
men have accepted him without question, leaving 
until afterward the argument of moral consciousness, 
which is the transcendent argument, to which all 
others are subordinate. 

When one can say, ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liv- 
eth,’’ out of a consciousness of experience running 
through the range of his life, he has no need of further 


argument. He has av argument that is above every 
other. And to lead men on, step by step, without con- 


troversy, to develop their moral life, and to make 
Christ necessary food to them, is the way in which 
thousands and thousands of men may be brought toa 
sweet relationship of a faith in Christ. 

THE ATONEMENT. 

In the relations of the Saviour to the Atonement, I 
have had this experience: that thousands of men have 
been perplexed with what I may call its philosophical 
theory. I have been accustomed to teach men in regard 
to this matter, that first of all Christ was to be accepted 
as a living fact: that, not denying the theory of possi- 
bility as to how he came to be the Saviour of the world, 
which is not without its importance, nevertheless, 
to know that Christ is the Saviour of the world, 
made so by divine preparation, and brought hither 
through divine processes and arrangements of govern- 
ment, is more important than to know just how he 
saves men from their sins. For, when he presented 
himself, the command was not, “ Believe in me on ac- 
count of such and such logical arguments of fitness and 
propriety and governmental adjustments,”’ but, ‘‘ Be- 
lieve in me on account of what Iam.’’ And he that be- 
lieves in the Lord Jesus Christ, accepting him, does not 
necessarily need to know how he came to be so and so. 
Must we not believe in God until we know how he came 
into existence and howself existence is possible? Must 
we not believe a fact until we know the whole history 
of that fact? Must we not read a letter until we know 
how the paper was manufactured, how the ink was 
made, and all the circumstances under which it was 
indited? It may be interesting to know these things; 
but after all, the news which the letter pontaines is 
the main thing. 

If I am sick, and a prescription is made for me by one 
who is competent to make it, Ido not take it because 
I understand the theory of my sickness, nor because I 
know the ingredients of the mixture which the phys- 
ician has prescribed for me, nor because I know what is 
in his mind: I take it by faith in him; and its action 
is the proof of its excellence. 

Now, you can present Jesus Christ to men (I am 
speaking of those who are difficult to reach), so as 
neither to perplex them in regard to his relations to 
the Godhead, nor to entangle them in discussions of 
the theory and philosophy of the divine atoning work. 

If you present the mere fact that Christ died to save 
sinners, the heart will often say, as a refrain, “Of 
whom I am the chief!” If you say that Christ, by his 
own nature, by bis declared love, by his offices as 
Redeemer of the world, will receive all souls thatcome 
to him, and purify them, and save them, that is enough 
for salvation. It may not be enough for you in mak- 
ing out your system of philosophy or of theology; but 
it is enough for your preaching—and you must con- 
stantly bear in mind that in these lectures I am speak- 
ing of all these theological elements, not as to their 
structural value, but merely as to their functional use 
in the practical work of preaching. I apprehend that 
more men have been converted by the simple presen- 
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tation of Christ asa Person than by the presentation 
of the Atonement asa doctrine. Witbout undervalu- 
ing the doctrine or philosophy of the Atonement as it 
is held by one school or by many, I say that if you 
preach the Lord Jesus Christ, revealed in the Word of 
God as One who came into the world to pity, to spare, 
to uphold, and to save men, you will be more appre- 
hensible, and you will come nearer and more quici:i: 
to men’s consciousness, than if you go a long we 
around and undertake to explain the problems of t': + 
moral government of God as it is administered in t?y:- 
universe, and attempt to show how it is that Ged :. 
able to do this, that or the other thing—how, for in - 
stance, he can be just and yet the Justifier of tix 
who believe. 

It is the living, personal Christ, therefore, who ouch! 
to be the end and object of your ministry: not to th: 
neglect of those other questions, but because the greet 
mass of men are ona plane where they will be more 
susceptible to the fact than to any reasoning upon the 
fact. 

THE NEW JERUSALEM BETTER THAN THE OLD. 

As I have already intimated, m preaching Christ to 
men, while you bring up the historic Christ as the 
basis of all knowledge, it becomes absolutely nece ssary 
that you should not stand upon the Christ of eighteen 
hundred years ago. You must say, as Paul did, “It is 
Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen again.” If 
you could trace the thoughts of men, Tf think you 
would see that much obscurity and hindrance in the 
development of their spiritual life has arisen from the 
fact that they have attempted to go back to Jerusalem 
for their Christ. I know I did in many periods of my 
life. I tried to submit to Christ; and I imagined him 
as walking into and out of Jerusalem. In imagination 
I sat with him under the olive-tree, aud looked up 
into his august face. In imagination I walked with 
him in Bethany. In imagination I stood by his side 
as he looked upon Jerusalem, and tried to come to a 
sense of the infinite pity which he felt. Thus I went 
step by step with the Lord Jesus Christ in imagination. 
I was in bondage to the history of Christ; and it was 
not until [had broken loose from that bondage, and 
was enabled, by the Spirit of God quickening the un- 
derstanding and the heart, to look up to a Christ liv- 
ing, that my yearning was satisfied. A Christ a 
thousand times more glorious than Jcrusalem ever 
saw; a Christ a thousand times freer and fuller of the 
manifestation of love than any historical Christ; a 
Christ larger in every way than the Christ of the past; 
a Christ enwrapping every soul as the whole atmos- 
phere of a continent broods over each particular 
flower; a Christ conceived of as living near, as over- 
hanging, as thinking of each one, and as working for 
him—such a Christ had power with me. 

If you train your people to go back to old Jerusalem 
it will be a weary pilgrimage. Thereis benefit in that; 
but the New Jerusalem is better. The ocean of the air 
is easier traversed by the thought than the sea is by 
the body. Not the Christ of antiquity, but the “Christ 
that died,’’ and “is risen again, who is ever at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh intercession 
for us’’—that is the best Christ to represent to your 
people as manifesting God, and the one that will be 
most potential with them. 

CHRIST, THE REVEALER OF GOD'S PERSONAL DISPOSITION. 

Let me say, further, that when our Saviour came 
into the world a knowledge of God prevailed; but it 
was most largely a knowledge of God as a Power, asa 
Governor. The thought of one God, existing in great 
power, in supreme wisdom, and in general goodness, 
had been established in the Jewish consciousness, if I 
may so say; but the private disposition of God had not 
kept pace with that thought in the minds of the Jews. 
They conceived of God as a Governor. 

Now, you may know the Governor perfectly, and 
not know the man. Governorship is artificial. Gover- 
nor is an abstract term which, when you look into it, 
you find to mean simply a functionary—one who docs, 
performs, and not one who is. The Jews had come to 
a full conception of God as the Governor of the uni- 
verse—as the Lord Jehovah. It seems to me that 
Christ came into the world to make known to men 
God in his innermost and personal disposition; and 
that “the power of God and the wisdom of God”’ in 
Jesus Christ is that manifestation which needs to be 
made of the inner thought and private disposition of 
the Creator. ; 

CHRIST, THE DELIVERER. 

If you look further into the development of Christ 
in time, you will find that be was not so much one 
that revealed sin; for a consciousness of sinfulness had 
become developed in the Hebrews, in the old Jews; a 
moral sense had been formed in them; and it had pro- 
digious power. The great fault was, that it expended 
itself on artificial observances, and not on things nat- 
ural. The best minded Jews in the time of the Saviour 
were a thousand times more conscientious than we 
are; but they frittered away their conscience. They 
spent it on ten thousand little conventional ceremon- 
ies. Right “or wrong, with them, was compliance o1 
noneompliance with certain artificial arrangements. 
Every step of their life was ritualized and symbolized. 
They could not walk, they could not eat, they could 
not look up or down, they could not turn right or left, 
without coming in contact with something that con- 
veyed to them an idea of right or wrong. Carried to 
the extent that it was among the Essenes, it almost 
separated men from life; and they were tormented by 
it. They were under a bondage of conscience which 
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was strong, multifarious, and minute, and which took 
away all real liberty, and all momentum of the moral 
nature. 

Christ came not to reveal that men were sinful, but 
to release them from sinfulness. He was a Saviour 
and deliverer. He reproached men that they were 
binding burdens on their fellow-men, making it harder 
and karder for them to use their functions naturally, 
and to live with spontaneity, and under the inspiration 
of great motives that, once in operation, took care of 
themselves, through divine guidance. He came to 
untie what had been bound. He came to unravel 
what was knit. He came to set man on another plane. 
He came to teach men that not what they ate or 
drank, that not what went into the mouth, but that 
which went out, defiled them. He came to say to 
them, ‘You may eat consecrated bread or unconse- 
erated bread, so that your heart is right.” He came to 
show them that right and wrong had reference to the 
internal state of men, to the qualities of their disposi- 
tion; and that it was the moral sentiments of the soul 
that determined rectitude and the opposite, and not 
any mere external acts. He went back of the artific- 
ial, and liberated his countrymen from a bondage 
which was destroying their moral sense, and put them 
on larger ground—the ground, namely, that right or 
wrong was to be determined by the interior faculties 
of every man. And he put himself into such a rela- 
tion to these interior faculties that a man who loves 
him with all his heart will have one guiding master- 
impulse for right, and that all the other dispositions 
will take their relative places in gradaticn under it, 
and will act according to its direction. 

As when the great wheel in a factory turns every 
other wheel spins and buzzes; so he who, through the 
inner man, puts himself in the relations of love to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, will have that central and control- 
ling element turning every other faculty right, or 
making its action right. 

Christ did not come, then, so much to convict men 
of their sins, as to show them how they might be re- 
leased from sinfulness through faith in him, and 
through loving obedience to him. 

When, therefore, in preaching the Lord Jesus Christ 
to men, you find that they are in perplexity as to the 
exterior life, as to the outward and governmentul rela- 
tions of the Saviour, there is a way of escape from 
human consciousness of sin, and from human waut of 
support and helpfulness to the divine Deliverer. 

CHRIST TO ACT THROUGH THE PREACHER’S PERSON- 

ALITY. 

I have never, in all my ministry, had, in my own ex- 
perience, any such realization of the Saviour, or any 
such tenderness of love toward him, as that which I 
have enjoyed in attempting to release men from pre- 
judice and bondage in the natural life. The clearest 
views of the Saviour that I have ever derived have 
been, not from the contest which was dark, and which 
I could not understand, but from the living conscious- 
ness of men. 

When, in times of religious inquiry, I have had men 
coming to me, I have studied their character; I have 
studied their wants; I have studied their surround- 
ings; Ihave felt such an anxiety about them that I 
have gone again and again to see them; I have looked 
into their nature, and attempted to set the strong parts 
over against the weak parts, to help and succor them: 
and I have asked from day to day with growing in- 
terest, about their condition, until at last there has 
been light dawning on their souls, And I have felt 
myself so strong and joyful in their release, that there 
has flashed out in my own mind the thought: ‘‘ Why, 
that is Christ in-you. You are brooding these men. 
You are thinking of them. You are looking into all 
their interior cconomy. You are making their life 
your own. Your are pouring your own life into them. 
You are giving them the stimulus of hope. You are 
ministering to them the power of your courage. You 
are nursing and caring for them. And if you, being 
evil, know how to do such such good things, how 
much more shall your Father who is in heaven do 
them!”’ 

Then, with that experience, born out of such conduct, 
going back to the text of the New Testament, I saw it 
flaming where before it smouldered; and passages that 
had been dullas lead began to put on aradiancy which 
they have never lost. Stars may go down, but stars are 
not quenched; and texts may pass out of the horizon, 
but they come again, and never go back to their dark 
estate if they are illumined by such glorious passages 
of heart experience. 

Well, following up that analogy, I have sought again 
and again to use it. Persons would come to me in the 
utmost anxiety of mind: ‘“ Mr, Beecher, 1 belong to a 
different parish. and you may think it strange that I 
do not go to my own minister; but somehow, though 
he is an excellent man, Iam not in sympathy with 
him; I do not feel free in his preserce; but I have 
always felt that you had such sympatby with people 
that I could come and tell you all my difficulties,” 
I let them go on, and kept them on that strain, till they 
poured our their whole heart in confession ; and, then, 
I turned on them, and said: ‘‘ You have confidence in 
me; you believe that I want to help you—and I do; I 
give you my hand on it; I would nov spare myself; I 
would help you at all hazards; but what amI? There 
stands right back of me the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
feeling of sympathy which you see in me is but a 
spark which sprang out of that Orb; why do you not 
go to the Saviour with the same living faith which you 
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* of that personal feeling, I kindle in them a 
‘ist. 
RIENCE TO INTERPRET THE NATURE OF 
CHRIST. 
When persons come 10 me, and I 
‘at they are careless and heed- 
my instructions, doI give 
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Carry it further. 
instruct them, and find t. 
less, and have not followea . nididaad 
them up? I may rebuke them, *”@ Point out to them 
their folly. I may use stringenv aeration to excite 
them to a better way; but out of tha, Comes to me a 
sense of the patience and the gentlen¢* of Christ. I 
had almost said that now my living Citrist bas been 
formed out of the fragments of Christ-likcuess that I 
have seen in men or in women, or that have meen de- 
veloped in me. I have taken these precious particles, 
as it were, and have framed them more or less into 
conceptions; and those conceptions have been exalted 
and glorified; and I have been surprised to find, on 
going back to the Bible with these conceptions, and 
reading it again, how full of meaning parts of it were 
which before did not mean anything to me. 

The letter does kill or blind; and the spirit does give 
life; but, oh! how blessed the letter is when the soul 
is alive to read it! How blessed the Word of God is, in 
its experimental parts, when it takes light, not merely 
from the Holy Ghost, but from the Holy Ghost shining 
through the living, personal, human consciousness, 
bringing your deepest nature to the verification of it, 
and kindling in your mind a conception that there is 
such a thing as life much larger than anything that 
you dream of among men—a life of love, and pity, and 
suffering for the sake of another, 

And when I think how I have seen fathers suffer for 
their children (I know a father who has gone through 
a living death for twenty-five years, with drunken 
ebildren, his substance wasted, his heart broken, his 
sorrows flowing like ariver; and who suffers yet, and 
bears yet); when I see what mothers do for their chil- 
dren, what anguish they endure, and with what delight 
they do loathsome things, how they begrudge the 
doing of the most revolting offices to others because 
they love their babes so much, how they hold them- 
selves aloof from the pleasures of society because it is 
so sweet to them to serve nothingness with affection ; 
when I see the wonder of mother-love, devoting itself 
to the child that is helpless and useless, and that lives 
almost only in the prophecy of the mother’s hope; 
when I sec these manifestations, I take them up as pre- 
cious things from heaven, as God incarnated in men 
who bear his likeness with them; and out of such ma- 
terials, thus gathered togther, I frame such a sense of 
the real, ever-living Christ, that when I go to my peo- 
ple I go to them with as much certainty as ever John 
had, or as ever came to one of the disciples. 

I know that my Redeemer liveth. I know that the 
conception which I have of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
filling all space and every realm, is not a cunningly- 
devised fable, is not a fiction, is not a poem, but isa 
mighty power. 

THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST, THE CENTRAL SOURCE OF 
POWER. 

This leads me to the last thing that I shall say this 
afternoon, which is this: I do not believe that any 
of you are ever going to preach Christ until you have 
Christ formed in you. It is this experimental knowl- 
edge of the Saviour wrought into your ministration, 
and brought to bear upon men in a living form, that is 
needed. 

Is not that the theory of the Christian ministry? Do 
you not stand for Christ, as Christ? It is, indeed, a 
thing to make a man tremble. If men see that you 
are proud; that when you are reviled you revile again; 
that you are haughty and domineering; that you lord 
it over men; that you are willing to haye everybody 
honor and serve you; that you are very good-natured 
and happy in your ministerial position when the elders 
all bow to you, and the deacons all look up to you, and 
your people all do just what you want them to; that 
in all things you act in accordance with the great laws 
of human nature—if men see these things, you may 
preach Christ till you are hoarse and you will not make 
them believe in him. To talk about his being divine, 
and to talk about the Atonement, is all very well; but 
itis only when Christ is in you—in your meekness, in 
your long-suffering, in your gentleness, in your return- 
ing good for evil, in your praying for those who de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you; it is ohly when 
Christ has been so formed that men see him in you, 
even though it be only as through a glass, darkly, aliv- 
ing, pulsating life, so that they can take your example 
and lift it, by the power of imagination, into a higher 
sphere; it is only when, seeing your good works, they 
glorify your Father which is in heaven—it is only 
then that you preach Christ effectually. 

If I were asked, “ What is the greatest necessity of 
the Christian ministry to-day?’ I should say that it 
was the power which comes from Christlikeness. And 
in studying Christ, while the text and the philosophy 
are important, the spirit is a thousand times more im- 
portant. Your whole Christian ministry will derive 
its chief consequence and power from that of Christ 
which is in you, and which isin you not by thought, 
but by disposition and life. 

Young gentlemen, the world is passing fast. It 
seems but yesterday when [ thought I was a young 
man: to-day Iam an old man. It seems but yesterday 
when I thought I had endless time before me: my work 
isalmost done. You are beginning, and life is all be- 
fore you, with its taxations; with its annoyances; with 








you in life is not that you should have an eminent 
place, or a great name, or large revenues, or even suc- 
cess, in the ordinary sense of the term. The chiefest 
thing that lies before you, which you can conceive of, is 
that you should ripen into the disposition of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in such a way that when you come to 
men it shall be as if Christ came to them, bringing his 
power, his nature, his influence, his feeling, his life. 
You are all running to the Lord, and saying, ‘*‘ Lord, 
grant that I may sit on thy right hand or on thy left;” 
and Christ is saying to you, “ My son, can you drink of 
the cup that I drink of? Can you be baptized with the 
baptism tiat Iam baptized withal?” You want to be 
radiant minisicrs, eloquent ministers, ministers of 
great influence and success. Do you want to sit on the 
Lord’s right hand or om his left?) Then give him your 
heart, so that in humility, in gentleness, in unfailing 
sweetness, in patience under all circumstances, you 
shall be like him. In order to be successful and infiu- 
ential ministers, are you willing to bear about with you 
the dying of the Lord Jesus Christ, in order that his 
love may be made manifest in your heart? This it is 
to preach Christ as the wisdom of God and the power 
of God unto the salvation of men. 





“ WHY HAST THOU FORSAKEN ME?” 
By A.G. B. 


\OME time ago the question was asked by one 
of the “ Inquiring Friends,’”’ whether “ there was 
any warrant for the sentiment that the wrath of God 
descended on his dying Son.”” The words “ Eloi, Eloi, 
lama sabachthani,’’ have seemed to many persons 
proof that such was the fact. But do they prove this? 
Do they indicate even that the Saviour felt that God had 
deserted him? There are many well-founded objec- 
tions to each of these suppositions. And the facts in 
the case indicate something totally different from cither 
of them. 

“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” are 
the first words of the twenty-second Psalm, and it is 
strikingly evident that if the Psalm had been the 
Saviour’s own words instead of David’s it could hardly 
have been more applicable to his condition. We find 
portrayed in it the derisive scorn, the reviling mockery, 
the malicious shaking of heads, and almost the very 
words of the blasphemous taunt, ‘‘ He trusted in God; 
let him deliver him now if he will have him.” it 
describes a man surrounded by enemies, wicked and 
blood-thirsty. Even the crucifixion itself is pictured: 
“They pierced my hands and my feet. They part my 
garments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture.” 

Suppose some poor Christian widow were asked if 
she was not in fear of suffering from hunger and cold, 
and were to reply simply, ‘‘The Lord ismy shepherd ;” 
the other words of that familiar Psalm, “I shall not 
want,” etc, would comeimmediately to our minds and 
we should know well her meaning. 

Now the Jews must have been as familiar with the 
whole Psalm of which Jesus used the first words, as we 
are with the 23d Psalm, for the Psalms were their 
hymn-book. And when Jesus, with a loud voice, 
sounded in their ears the words “ Eloi, Eloi, lama 
sabachtbani,’”’ some of them, at least the rulers and the 
scribes, must have called to mind all the Psalm, with 
its vivid pictures, and in it seen their guilty selves ac- 
cused and condemned. 

But the Psalm had words also for his despairing dis- 
ciples and those who “ waited for the kingdom of God.” 
There were words of trustfulness, of praise, and as- 
surance that 

All the ends of the world shall remember 
And turn unto the Lord: 

And all the kindreds of the nations 

Shall worship before thee, 

For the kingdom is the Lord's, 

And he is the govcrnor among the nations. 


And it may be that Jesus-himself found relief in 
these prophetic expressions of faith, for anon through 
the darkness were heard words that supplemented the 
psalm with his own sublime trust in God. “It is 
finished. Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” 

Nailed to the cross, the victim of malicious men and 
subjected to the taunts and jeers of a vile mob, how 
was it possible to rebuke this wickedness—that blas- 
phemous scoff, “ He trusted in God.” And yet a rebuke 
was given that was like a two-edged sword. Did they 
ever hear that psalm again without feeling that sword 
in their hearts? 

How could it be harder than then to preach trust- 
fulness in God! When could his words be more 
useless! And yet he did preach it in words that were 
heard and that could never be forgotten—words that 
proved to his revilers and to his disciples that he could 
even yet trust his Father. 





A correspondent, signing himself ‘‘ Anti-Pope,” 
sent to a newspaper a note on a postal card, which he 
entitled: ‘“‘A Morsel for Lexicographers and Theolo- 
gians,’’ and which is as follows: ‘‘In the first edition 
of ‘ Worcester Unabridged,’ occurs this extraordinary 
definition: ‘Night-time, n. The time between the 


rising and setting of the sun.— Pope.’ I have entered 
the following foot-note in my copy: ‘This proves, on 
the authority of a Pope (Alexander), that black is 
white (night is day), and is of value in the Infallibility 
controversy.’ ”’ , 
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WOMAN’S RIGHT TO KNOWLEDGE. 

The Education of American Girls. Considered in a Series of 
Essays. Edited by Anna (. Brackett. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

The question of woman’s education—a question that 
was a practical one in Plato’s time, and has been @ 
practical one ever since—proves to be the source of a 
special literature that is now enormous in its mass of 
accumulations. There are particular reasons, to which 
we have hitherto made frequent reference, why this 
literature should grow rapidly just at present. Wo- 
man’s education ia but a part of the larger question, 
now everywhere urgent, concerning woman's right to 
take her chances equally with man in all the activities 
and competitions of society. Moreover, within recent 
years, all of the younger universities in America have 
thrown down the barriers which had previously re- 
pelled woman from their privileges; and the demand 
now beats against the doors of all our elder universities 
that with them likewise these barriers should be 
thrown down. 

And why should not women be admitted to the uni- 
versities? It used to be a very common answer that 
they were mentally incompetent to pursue the rugged 
advanced studies undertaken there by men; but the 
testimony of recent and repeated trial has put this 
statement to such utter rout, that no man can again 
make it without confessing himself to be laughably 
ignorant of what has been going on in the world dur- 
the past dozen years. When, however, the intellectual 
objection fails, a moral one is brought forward, and 
we are warned that the most disastrous consequences, 
in personal conduct, would ensue from the presence of 
youpg women in the same universities with young 
men. But, however serious may be our aiarm at the 
first mention of this impending disaster, it is impossi- 
ble to remain frightened very long; for the Presidents 
of some scores of colleges and universities, where the 
system of co-education prevails, frankly testify that 
the evils predicted do not occur. The case is getting 
desperate for the objectors; yet they still have one 
more chance. Women, we are now told, are physical- 
ly incapable of enduring the strain that would be laid 
upon them in their efforts to pursue collegiate studies; 
and this is the essence of Dr. Clarke’s celebrated bro- 
chure. The success of that book in stirring up discus- 
sion is legitimate. It tells a deal of truth upon the 
subject; it tells it squarely and well, and with the im- 
pressiveness of a mature and a sincere utterance. 
Every one feels that if its main conclusion be sound, 
and that women cannot grapple with the tasks of the 
higher education without loss of health, then women 
must lay aside the ambition to gain the higher educa- 
tion, siuce even that boon is infinitely less important 
to themselves and to civilization, than health. But 
what if that conclusion should turn out to be not 
sound? In such case, the last serious objection to 
the bestowment upon women of university privileges 
is brushed from the carpet. 

It is to this vital matter in the discussion, that the 
remarkable book now before us is principally address- 
ed; and in our opinion, if ever an objection was an- 
swered fully, candidly, absolutely, Dr. Clarke's 
objection is answered. 

We have just said that Miss Brackett’s book is in- 
tended to deal principally with the physiological and 
bygienic aspects of the question of woman’s education. 
This, though just now the most imminent topic, is by 
no means the only one which finds room in the book. 
The two chapters on Mental and Moral Education, 
which she herself has written, are profound and wise 
essays upon those themes, by a mind fitted to deal with 
them, not only by large experience in teaching, but 
by a habit and gift of philosophic thought developed 
by real study of the great masters of thought, ancient 
and modern. Miss Brackett shows herself here, as in 
her other writings, to be an acute, strong, and thor- 
oughly-trained reasoner; and her present contribution 
to the super-physical side of the question of woman's 
education is of real value. But both in what she has here 
written, and in what she has here merely edited, that 
which is of immediate and striking interest pertains to 
the topic of the alleged incompatibility, in the case of 
women, of the higher studies with good health. 

Upon this problem, there are two methods of getting 
at a solution, one being to seek the testimony of medi- 
cal science, the other to seek the testimony of exper- 
ience. Very properly, both methods are pursued in 
this book, and with results in favor of woman's physic- 
al fitness for the higher education that are complete- 
ly satisfying. 

First, concerning the testimony of medical science. 
Here Dr. Clarke's authority is very great; but opposed 
to his statements, Miss Brackett bas placed the learn- 
ed, keen, and logical essay of Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, 
whose authority as a medical writer lacks nothing but 
years to make it quite as great upon any professional 
subject as Dr. Clarke’s; while in comprehensiveness, 
learning, minute and thorough handling, fair temper, 
sound sense, candor, and a steady reference of theory 
to the test of experiment, her essay need not hesitate 
to be brought into the neighborhood of Dr. Clarke’s. 

Concerning the testimony of experience, there are 
several papers of great significance. Mrs. Lucinda H. 
Stone, for many years principal of a ladies’ seminary 








in Kalamazoo, and with extraordinary opportunities 
of observation in this country and in Europe, has a 
paper on the “ Effects of Mental Growth.’ Mary O. 
Nutting, of Mount Holyoke Seminary, Adelia A. F. 
Johnston, of Oberlin College, Alida C. Avery, M. D., 
for many years the physician of Vassar College, and 
Sarah Dix Hamlin, a member of the present senior 
class in Michigan University, furnish papers upon the 
health-experiences of students in the institutions 
which they respectively represent. Besides these 
there are deeply interesting papers, from Edna D. 
Cheney entitled, ‘‘ A Mother’s Thought,” from Caro- 
line H. Dall on “The Other Side,’ from Mary E. 
Beedy, on “Girls and Women in England and Amer- 
ica,’ and from Mrs. Ogden N. Rood, entitled ‘ Letter 
from a German Woman.” Asa bit of testimony from 
experience perhaps there is nothing more to the point 
than Miss Hamlin’s frank and conclusive paper on the 
experiences of the young ladies of the University of 
Michigan. After giving a multitude of items, she thus 
summarises the results. “It is a fact that thus far the 
women of Michigan University have demonstrated a 
principle of Dr. Tappan’s—a former president of the 
University—that brain-work is good for the health. 
Their health has been as good as that of their class- 
mates; those who were in a proper condition on enter- 
ing have in no respect suffered a deterioration of 
health from their intellectual work; of those who 
were not in proper condition for this or any other 
kind of work, and have been obliged to withdraw 
from college, there have been only two—a no larger 
per cent. than the records of the young men would 
show; although we have lost one by death, they have 
lost several; and the ordinary brain-work required of 
the intelligent, ambitious students of Michigan Uni- 
versity, if they are prepared in aJl respects for it, is 
conducive to health.’’ And Miss Hamlin’s testimony 
is confirmed by that of the college paper, which is 
conducted entirely by the young men of the Uni- 
versity, and refers to the ‘college girls”’ in the follow- 
ing rather facetious manner: ‘‘They pertinaciously 
keep their health and strength in a way that is aggra- 
vating, and they persist in evincing a capability for 
close and continued mental labor, which, to the ordi- 
nary estimator of woman’s braiu-power, seems like 
pure willfulness. They have, with a generally notice- 
able peculiarity, disappointed the most oracular prog- 
nostications.”’ 

It would be giving a wrong impression of Miss Brack- 
ett’s book to say that it im any sense denies that for 
young women who propose to go through college there 
are serious health problems. So there are for young 
men, also. But the commanding conclusion of the 
book is that for young women of ordinary health, 
properly prepared in their studies, and disposed to ob- 
serve the laws of health, there are no dangers to health 
which need intimidate or which are more threatening 
in their case than in that of young men. And the 
book is a repository of important imformation upon 
the conditions of success in taking care of the body 
while engaged in educating the mind. 

NOTES. 

It will be agreeable news to the vast host of our 
readers who have during the past few months feasted 
upon the mirth, the tender sentiment and the wisdom 
of Edward Eggleston’s latest novel, as it has come to 
them in these pages, to know that it is now published, 
in a tasteful and very attractive book, by J. B. Ford 
& Co. Weneed not describe to them now the merits 
of this fascinating story. They have studied it and en- 
joyed it for themselves; and they will be glad of the 
opportunity of having it ina more compact and port- 
able form than the leaves of a newspaper. We may 
add that the humor and dramatic sprightliness of the 
text are reinforced by many illustrations; and that iu 
all matters of costume, such as depend on the compos- 
itor and binder, The Circuit Rider is probably the 
best looking circuit rider that has been seen since the 
present author himself bestrode his fiery steed and 
preached rousing sermons and cracked roaring jokes 
on the outward borders of civilization. 


We are especially pleased with the mechanical 
merits of one of Ivison, Blakemap, Taylor & Co.’s new 
publications, A Practical Course with the French Lan- 
guage, by Louis A. Languellier, LL.D., late Tutor in 
the College of the City of New York, and H. M. Mon- 
santo, A.M., late Assistant Professor in the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. The plan adopt- 
ed by the authors for their French Grammar is that 
pursued in Woodbury’s course with the German lan- 
guage. According to this plan the lessons are arranged 
in the following order: 1. The subject of the lesson. 
2. Examples, accompanied by their nearest English 
equivalents, illustrating the grammatical and idiomatic 
principles suggested by the lesson. 3. Word-lists. 4, 
French exercises. 5. English exercises. 6. Grammat- 
ical and idiomatic principles. The book is written not 
merely to be used in the class-room and with the aid 
of a teacher, but for self-instruction likewise. It ap- 
pears to us to bea very accurate adoption of Wood- 
bury’s celebrated method, and must stand or fall on 
the merits or demerits of that method. 


Dr. E. H. Clarke’s now famous book on Sea in 
Education is drawing down upon its author an ava- 
lanche of replies, at which he must rejoice with philo- 
sophic pride and his publishers with the satisfaction of 
men naturally disposed to exult in so much gratuitous 
advertising. Julia Ward Howe has collected and edit- 





ed some of the best of these replies, which Roberts 
Brothers now publish in a neat book entitled Sex and 
Education. The principal writers thus represented, 
besides Mrs, Howe herself, are T. W. Higginson, Mrs. 
Horace Mann, Ada S. Badger, Caroline H. Dall, E. 8. 
Phelps, and Professor Bascom. Nearly all of theso 
papers have already appeared in the public journals, 
and are revised for this book by the authors them- 
selves. Upon the whole they are worthy of being 
thus embalmed in a book, and will greatly assist in 
giving still further zest to a controversy that is already 
abundantly zestful. And more books on the same 
subject are coming. 


A selection of some of George Macdonald's views 
of tender and peaceful trust, as expressed by him in 
his Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood, and in his Sea- 
board Parish, constitutes the Cure for Thought-Taking. 
&@ neat littie book just published by Warren & Wyman 
of the Bible House.—The National Temperance So- 
ciety and Publication House has taken advantage of 
the temperance revival now in progress by publishing 
The National Temperance Orator, a new and choice 
collection of articles and dialogues for public recita- 
tion, edited by Miss L. Penney.—The New York Her- 
ala Almanac for 1874, compiled by R. W. Bligh, is 
very comprehensive as a register of recent financial, 
commercial, and political information.—A book which 
is very likely to attract considerable notice is Down 
the River; or, Practical Lessons Under the Code Du- 
ello ; just published by E. J. Hale & Son. The author 
describes himself as “an amateur,” and his object is to 
hold up to ridicule, by a tale of most absurd perform- 
ances, the practice of dueling. The humor of the text 
is well assisted by that of the dozen full-page illus- 
trations by H. L. Stevens.—The Captain’s Story is a 
vivid and vigorously told story of the war, done in 
verse by Mary Ashley Townsend of New Orleans, who 
has the nom de plume of Xariffa. She has woven into 
her verse the negro dialect with uncommon skill and 
effect. Her little poem is published in paper covers 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co.—In the holiday season, we 
noticed a beautiful quarto volume published by Shel- 
don & Co., and bearing the name of Heaven in Song. 
It was compiled by Henry C. Fish, D.D., of the choic- 
est poems, ancient and modern, relating to the better 
land. In that expensive form the work has been a 
success; and the publishers now put it within the 
reach of a larger class of readers by publishing it in 
octavo, and in less costly style. 

Louis Meyer, of Philadelphia, whose musical 
publications are uniformly of a high standard, has 
issued a beautiful Nocturne by R. Zeckwer, in continu- 
ation of his most admirable collection entitled Golden 
Treasury of Piano Lyrics, than which we do not know 
a better. Also ‘Merry Christmas’? by Lange and a 
Scherzo by F. Damm, two of another most excellent 
series for young performers entitled Rose-Buds. * Fall- 
ing Stars’? (No. 9 of the Golden Treasury of Vocal 
Lyrics, a fit companion series to the Piano Lyrics) is 
an exquisitely beautiful song in E major by Hauschild, 
with German and English words. The melody is well 
supported by an accompaniment rich in harmony and 
varied combinations. ‘* Love’s Mystic Power,” a waltz 
for soprano, by M. Singer, is a pleasing composition in 
the florid school. ‘Little Birdie Come to Me,” adapt- 
ed to the strongly-accented air of Louis XIII. Amaryl- 
lis, is bright and attractive, and meets with extended 
favor. Mr. Meyer’s shelves present a very large and 
choice assortment of the best home and foreign publi- 
cations, and his own issues, as we have before had oc- 
casion to state, are always of the highest order.—From 
Rosewig & Stoll, Philadelphia, we have a fine composi- 
tion, ‘‘ The Naiad’s Song,”’ by George Le Jeune, A.R.A., 
edited by G. F. Le Jeune, organist of St. Luke’s Church, 
Philadelphia, one of the best organists and most prom- 
ising musicians in this country. From Mr. Le Jeune, 
also, we have a very handy volume entitled Morning 
and Evening Prayer, Tallis’s Responses and Litany, 
together with canticles pointed for chanting to the 
Gregorian Tunes. It is an excellent work and issued 
at the low price of fifty cents by R. McCauley, of the 
city last named.—We have also received a superior bari- 
tone song, ‘‘ Hold on till Dawn,” by E. C. Phelps, and 
published by Chandler Brothers, Brooklyn, and the 
‘“* Adelphi Waltz,” a sparkling composition by Charles 
W. Raymond (published by C. H. Ditson & Co., New 
York), which is dedicated to the Adelphi Literary So- 
ciety of Cornell University, and performed by the 
brass band of that versatile institution. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
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ONE is less respected than the 
man who muddles away his in- 
come nobody knows how. For all 
expenditure there should be some- 
thing to show, and that something 
ought to have either usefulness or 
dignity or permanence to recommend 
it. 

But every now and then we meet 
with cases of expenditure actually mys- 
terious. A man of princely inheritance 
or preferment does nothing with it, 
makes no figure, helps nobody, main- 
tains no expensive state, yet not only 
spends every dollar of his income, but 
is in continual embarrassment and 
difficulty. His estate crumbles away, 
his house grows dilapidated, his equip- 
ments shabby, his creditors clamor- 
ous, and at last he dies, leaving his 
sons penniless and his daughters 
homeless. Instead of performing his 
part in sustaining the great fabric of 
society as far as his influence and 
opportunity enable him to do s0, 
there is one vast dilapidation. 

Nobody can say exactly where the 
fault is or where the money is gone. 
It has not benefited friends, assisted 
dependents, built school-houses, tilled 
the soil, developed the country, beau- 
tified the town, or done anything that 
can be set down to his credit. It has 
all been dribbled and frittered away 
on hollow pretenses and petty occa- 
sions and trivial objects, without 
either system or purpose. It has won 
neither gratitude nor admiration nor 
respect. The only useful thing the 
man does is to fertilize the earth by 
rotting in it. 

How mean does such a life appear ! 
How unworthy of the name of life! 
And yet how many human lives are 
lived to no better purpose, and leave 
behind them no more creditable re- 
sults ! 

The sin of this aimless, empty prod- 
igality lies at other doors as well as 
those of the rich. Moderate and even 
scanty incomes can be made to con- 
tribute something permanent to the 
fortunes of their recipients. But it is 
the men of small means and moderate 
incomes who are most sadly at fault 
in respect to that useless expenditure 
of which we are speaking. It is not 
extravagance, because such can not 
be extravagant. It is a slippery habit 
of expenditure, which justifies itself 
with the unspoken apology: ‘‘I can 
never save anything. My effort to do 
so would be contemptible and vain. 
Why then attempt it?” 

But there is no man of howsoever 
moderate income, or howsoever small 
means, who cannot at least leave his 
family the better for his having lived. 
The savings of a little economy, the 
small self-denials that can be made 
every day, and in the making of 
which manhood grows to a tougher 
fiber and a statelier height—these 
will suffice to leave to the mother and 
her little ones a legacy that will lift 
them above want, and the fear of 
want. 

Life insurance is the only means 
known whereby this can be surely 
done ; and in this light life insurance 
is seen to be a duty that no true man 
can excuse himself in neglecting. It 
is frequently and warmly commend- 
ed, but it cannot be commended too 
often nor with too much warmth. It 
is the moral duty of every man to be- 
queath to his children more money 
than he began life with himself. Life 
insurance alone enables him to do 
this beyond peradventure. 

Many are the companies appealing 
to the public for patronage. Most of 
them are good ; and among the very 
best is the United States Life Insur- 
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stability and its worth. 





Protect your Buildings 


Fire AND WATER Proor.—One coat of 
Gline’s Slate Roofing Paint is equal to 
four of any other; it contains no tar, 
will fill up all holes in shingles, felt, tin, 
or iron roofs. Never cracks nor scales 
off, stops all leaks, and is only 80 cents 
@ gallon ready for use, with a liberal 
discount to the trade. Local agents 
wanted. Send for testimonials. N. Y. 
Slate Roofing Co., No. 6 Cedar Street, 
mm. Be 





Kingsford's Oswego Starch 


has become a household word for a 
household necessity. It has received for 
over twenty-five years all improvements 
which skill and science could furnish, 
and is now so perfect as to admit of no 
improvement. It is pure—1000 ounces 
by analysis is shown to contain 998 of 
pure starch. This exceptional purity 
gives such strength, that consumers are 
cautioned to use less of this starch than 
of any other. As an article of food, 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch is pure, delicate, 
and adapted alike to the taste of the 
epicure, and the wants of the invalid. 





Reader: 

Have you seen my full-page advertise- 
ment going the rounds of the Religious 
and best Secular Papers, relating to my 
new invention, the Woman’s Fricnd, by 
which clothes are washed by steam? 
400,000 have been sold, and every family 
will buy it. 

Send for Pictorial Poster, Census of 
1870, and the most liberal inducements 
ever offered. J. C. TILTON, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Nothing without Paine, 


is a well understood maxim, but there is no 
sewing machine in the world worth having 
that will es you to take so little ry in 
mastering it as the * Willcox & Gibb it 
may be added that there is no other machine 
that will pain you so little in using it 


Be Careful 


of your teeth, upon their health your health 
depends. F t Sozodont invigorates the 
nerves that kee ~ them alive, prevents in- 
crustations on the enamel, and is as whole- 
some as water. 








BURNETT’S FLAVORING Extracts. The 
superiority of these extracts consists in their per- 
awed purity and great strength. They are war- 
ranted free from the poisonous oils and ac: — 
which enter into the composition of man 
the factitious fruit flavors now in the marke ste 
They are not only true to their oo but are 
prepared from fruits of the best quality, and 
are so highly concentrated that a compara- 
Gvely 8 oun quantity only need be used. Jo- 


seph Burnett & Co., Boston, Manufacturers 
and Proprietors. For sale by all Grocers and 
Druggists. 





CovGaTE & Co.’8 new perfume forthe hand- 
kerchief, ** CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 





TAKE your Dyeing and Cleaning to the 
New YORK DYEING AND PRINTING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, Staten Island, 98 Duane Street, 752 
Broadway, and 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 
166 and 168 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn. 








TEMPERANCE 


Throw your Whisky out. Song and Cho 

Let hton, soe 
Papa, stay Home. Song and Cho. W. 8S. 
will a ane Home To-night. 
Poor Little Tim. Song and Chorus.. ‘ia 30 cts. 
Don’t sell my Father Kum. Ballad. Dressler, 30 cts. 


Mailed, S SONGS. on receipt 


post-paid, of Price. 


Stay Jsome with me To-night. Song and 

Disbbr bth dinaeeheinbtenistese Tucker, 30 cts. 
Drinking Gin. Song and Chorus...... Heath, 30 cts. 

We won't leave the Farm. Song and Cho. 
Persley, 30 cts. 
& Cho. Clark, 30 cts. 
Cho....Clark, 3 cts. 

Song and Cho. 
Ma rtin, 2 cts. 

599 Broseray 
OY Box: 5429.) 


We cannot ge thee up. Son 
The Living Waters. Song an 
If you’ve a Father's Love. 


‘Address, J. L. PETERS, 





IN PRESS | We shall issue a new Book en- 
titled TEMPERANCE ECHOES 
about the first of April. Compiled especially to 


suit the wants of Temperance Societies. It will 
A NEW G BOOK contaiz alarre num. 


Temperance Songs, together with a choice collec- 
tion of new Melodies written especially for this 
FOR TEMPERANCE USE. pork? £2 
' Danks, — 
art, Dressler, and other well-known Auth os. 
Price, 75 cents each. Sent, per express, for ra 
per dozen. Send your orders early, as we shall fill 
them in the order received. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of 75 cents 
Address, J. L. ‘PETERS, 50 Broogung, 
“Box 320, ) 


Book. 





7 Vray sr 7 
HOUR OF SINGING!! 
Perfectly adapted to progressive Note Reading, 
Two Part, Three Part,and Four Part Singing in 
HIGH SCHOOLS. Is a great favorite, and abun- 
dantly deserves its success. By I.. O. EMERSON 
and W.S. TILDEN. Price $1.00. 





RIVER OF LIFE. Best Book ror SABBATH 


SCHOOLS. 


CHOICE TRIOS! 
THREE PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES. 
This is an admirable book to use with or to fol- 
low *‘ The Hour of Singing.’’ Contains music from 
the very best sources. Has a special adaptation 
for Ladies’ Seminaries. By W. 8. TILDEN. 
$1.00. 








DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. Bist VESTRY SINGING 





CHEEREFT L VOICES!! | 


Daily increasing in favor, and is undoubtedly 
one of the best colleetions of Songs for Common 
Schools ever published. By L.O. EMERSON. Price 
50 cents. 

All boeks sent, post-patd, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 71 suaneaenied: N.Y. 


THE BE: ST. 
CLARKE’S New v Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by 8. B. MILLS, GEO. W. 
MORGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hyndreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 





GETZE’S School for the Parlor 
Organ.—Ahead of all competition. Teachers 


and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 
ore 


THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 
est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 


to CHURCH CHOIRS of all denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by mail, $1.25. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, | 
Bas., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 

THE AMATEUR.—The Leading 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE tO ELEVEN pages of pew and popu- 
lar MUSIC, and the same number Of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, ‘‘ Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE 





& WALKER, 
922 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


-” HY=** SABBATH.” 
: By T. C. O’K ANE. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR 


Sunday-Schools. 

All over the Jand schools that have been using 
SUNSHINE PRIZE, CHARM, SPRAY, or any of 
the popular books issued by our house, confidently 
look to the publishers for a 
NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC 

1874, 


of like merit and usefulness. We have just issued 


“EVERY SABBATH,” 


& collection of PCRE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 
fully equal to if not better than any before pub- 
lished, 


“< » . r ‘ mr 

EVERY SABBATH,” 

WILL SATISFY EVERY SABBATH-SCHOOL. 

In preparing * EVERY SABBATH,” the author 
has aimed particularly to furnish pure songs adapt- 
ed to the wants of both old and young. Single 
sample copies, post-paid, 30 cts. Per cozen, $3.60. 
Published by 


BOOK FOR 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


VOR SALE. ~That commodious and pleasant 
residence known as the “Benjamin Place, 

located on Gibson Street, in the village of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., and overlooking the lake; suitable 
as a home for a family in easy circumstances. The 
ouse is surrounded = two sides by a veranda, 
with climbing fran has also twelve large rooms, 
witha eo oo } —— through; pantries, press- 
es, etc., sof rd water in the kitchen; shed, 
bern, ete. ; Tom z also a garden and fine orchard 
of grafted fruit; also, peaches, quinces, plums, 
grapes, cherries of all varieties, with berries in 
gre eat abundance; house is heated bya “yy in 

he cellar. It will be sold on easy terms to po 

onsible party. Apply to E. B. BENJAMIN. No. 
10 Barclay wrest, New York. 








BEAUTIFUL | i300 DNecalcomania or Transfer 


ctures poss paces | 50 cts. 
owers, utumn eaves, 
PICTURES. Bisds Animals, Insects, comic, 
ete. They can be instantly transferred to pay @ - 
ticle so as to imitate the most beautiful paintings. 
A variety of pictures, catalogue, and instructions 
sent a conte. Agents wanted. 
J.L. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine St., New York. 


Price 
} 


140 to 146 Broadway. 


kk’. S. WINSTON, President. 
Organized én 1843. 


Every policy holder entitled to an equitable 
share of the yearly surplus. No stockholders. 

86,416 Policies of Life Insurance in force. 

Insuring about 000.000. 

It has paid $22,979,230.00 in cash to widows and 
orphans and other beneficiaries. $3,379,664.00 were 
80 paid in the year 1873. 

Its assets, securely invested, are....... bar X 609,837 67 
Surplus over all liabilities............... 3,727,785 
Policies of all approved forms issued on sound 
" 


By the act of the Cx ompany its business is limited 
to 100,000 insured live 

RICHARD A. MoCurpDy, Vice-President. 

JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 

W. H. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 


} GENERAL AGENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa,and Minnesota. 
| Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich 
| ae weer. General Agent for New Jersey. 
ew 
A. B. FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

O.¥F. BRESEE, General Agent for Virginia, West 
Virginia, District of ¢ ‘olumbia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, East Tennessee. Interior of the Carolinas, 
Goceginane Alabama, 15 South St., Baltimore, Md. 

Jou . JENNENGS, General Agent for Ohio. Ad- 

| ane Jennings, Higgins. & Brooss. Cleveland, O. 

| DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General ent for North- 
ern and Western New York. Adar ress Christie & 
Boardman, Troy, N. Y. 

JOHN A. LITTLE, General Agent for New York 
City, Long Island, and Staten Island. Address 
Little and Raymond, 132 Broadway, New York. 

Joan W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut. 
New Haven, Ct. 

FAYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont, 
and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, 
Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Dela- 
ware, Broome, Tioga, and Chemung, in State of 
New York, Yonkers, N. Y. 

AMos D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Rhode 
Island, Providence, R. 1., and Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Western Ar- 
kansas, and Montana, Dakota, and Wyoming 
Territories. Address Fisk & Eland, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. D. LitrLe, General A ees for Maine and New 
Hampshire, Portland, 

F. W. VANUXEM, General ‘Agent for Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. ‘Address Vanuxem, Bates m- 
bert, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK, JANUARY 28TH, 1874. 


| The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the follewing Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1873 : 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1873, to lst Decem- 
DLC aahisihsne nevsceskanatanasaabised $6,511,114 22 


| Premiums on Policies not marked off 
i Reno reny: 2,212,160 70 














Total amount of Marine Premiums..... $8. 723.2 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from ‘Ist January, 
1873, to 31st December, 1873.........++.++ 

period during the same 
perio 


$6,290,016 73 


Returns of Pre 
umsand a 3, 258,319 26 


The Company ry ee o Soqning penete, viz. : 
United States and 8 








Stock, City, Bank ona ‘Other Stocks... . $8,567,105 00 
Toans secured by Stocks, and otherwise 2/802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 467 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 

due the C ompany, estimated a . _ 422,894 66 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabi 2,833,302 27 
Cash in Dp Adstcnsersassavcretas bones 621,340 59 

Total Amount of Assets........... ‘$15 613, eed 52 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding ce 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their Le! representatives, on and after Tues- 
oy, the Third of February next. 

he outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their egal representatives, on amd after Tues- 
day, the Third of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. he certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment. and canceled. 


Upon 7 ificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums, the payment of interest by be in gold. 
A , ~h ad 5 Forty Per Cent. is declared on the 


met earned premiums of the Company, for the year 
ending 3lst December. 1873, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
@f April next. 
By order of the Bo ord 
. H. CHAPMAN, Secretarys 


TRUSTEES $ 


J.D. JONES, WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES DENNTS, SHEPPARD GANDY, 
W. H. H. Moore, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 


HENRY COIT. 
LEWIS CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
DAVID LANE, 
JAMES BRYCE, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
HENRY K. BoOGERT, 
WILLIAM E. DovaGe, 
hg a? GATLLARD, Jr. 
A.H 


FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 


JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKF, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JosiIaHn O. Low, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ND, GEORGE +f LANE, 

Sauces Low, DAM T. SACKETT, 
JOHN D. HEWLET?, ys HOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
B. J. HOWLAND, SIMON DE VISSER, 
BENJ. BABCOCK, HORACE GRAY. 

J. D. JONES, President 

Cc HARL ES DEN NIS, Vice-President. 
H. H. MOORK, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres't. 





C ‘HORISTER WAN TED.—A |: young 
man to lead choir and train Sunday-school in 
a Church near the city. Address 
*ORGANS,” 
. hn Union Square, New York. 


4. & Hi. T. ANTHONY & co., 591 
| 4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, CHROMOS AND 
| FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
| SCOPES, MEGALEPHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
pps em oF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
| aspecialty 
x anufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


To ) PRINTERS, En vers and Ama- 
teurs.—Largest dealers in and makers of Type, 
| Cabinets, Boxwood 2 and 4 Printing Pres xT PS ae) 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not s0 accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
** reading matter type ’’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all tent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, al: objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want 4 SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &¢ 








Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 








THE TESTIMONY OF CHRIST. 


I ig our time, ideas of morality have a strong hold 

on men’s minds, while spiritual faith is com- 
paratively weak. The world at large is more sen- 
sitive perhaps than ever before to the power of 
moral ideals. The great principle of universal 
love to man never stood so strong as to-day. It 
pervades creeds and philosophies the most diverse 
ftom one another. There is astrong philanthropic 
element in the systems of men as far from Chris- 
tianity as Comte and Mill. There never were so 
many agencies of active benevolence, both within 
and without the Church, as now. So, again, the 
great virtue of devotion to truth finds at this time 
the widest and most eminent exemplification. 
Here, at any rate, the moralist may heartily thank 
Natural Science, whose constant word to her vo- 
taries is that every prejudice and prepossession 
must yield to the evidence of fact. Such a disci- 
pline developes a prime element of character. So, 
again, the wide revolt against creeds is largely an 
evidence of an earnest desire for truth, that will 
not accept any comfortable substitute. We might 
go on to illustrate in many ways, how, with all its 
faults, this age strongly apprehends and seeks 
some of the noblest elements of human character. 

On the other hand, men are weak in their appre- 
hension of what lies above and beyond the present 
life. They perpetually ask in their hearts, Is there 
a God? Is there a life beyond the grave? And 
often the heavens appear empty to them, and the 
grave is as the end of all things. They cannot rest 
in these negations. There is an inextinguishable 
and divine hunger, which craves the consciousness 
of a higher Love and Wisdom enfolding man, and a 
fulfillment hereafter of the broken promises of this 
life. In the words of Paul, men are ‘ feeling after 
God, if haply they may find him”—and but few 
have realized the Apostle’s assuranee, ‘‘ He is not 
far from every one of us.” 

A philosopher might perhaps trace the historical 
causes of this partial paralysis of faith. He might 
find it largely in the sudden breaking down of the 
external authorities on which men had come to 
lazily lean for the certification of their religious 
beliefs. The Church, the creeds, the Bible itself, 
can no longer satisfy the inquiring mind by the 
simple ipse dixit of their authority. And this re- 
volt of reason is full of promise for the ultimate 
future; it is a sign that men will not take God at 
second-hand ; that they yearn toward that imme- 
diate soul-assurance, that direct consciousness of 
the Divine presence, which is the rightful posses- 
sion of the sons of God. But there is a certain in- 
terim, when the authority of others has ceased to 
satisfy, and the soul has not fully developed its 
own highest faculties; when the crutches have 
been taken away from the convalescent and he is 
not yet sure of his own feet ; and this is the period 
of disquiet, and at times almost of despair. 

Another cause of the weakening of faith in our 
time might be found in the absorbing claims of 
material science ; science which has great truth of 
its own to impart, even upon the spiritual side of 
things ; but which being exclusively followed dulls 
by disuse some of the noblest faculties of the mind. 
The soul of man was designed to fly as well as to 
walk, but some of our modern teachers would 
never let it leave the ground. They are sweeping 
in their contempt for ‘‘things unproven,” for all 
that does not present credentials to the serses, 

But the visions of Plato are after two thousand 
years a reality and a mighty power among men; 
and the dream of Bunyan moves human hearts in 
& way that the wonders of the spectroscope cannot 


rival. It is still true that man cannot live by 
bread alone. 

But, we shall not attempt to fully analyze the 
causes of the eclipse of faith. We are concerned 
rather with the fact itself, and with another fact 
which touches it. Men, we have said, even in their 
doubts as to God and a future life, are at this time 
highly sensitive to ideals of moral excellence. 
They respond to sentiments and still more to ex- 
amples of truthfulness, of courage, of self-sacrifice. 
A great soul has power over them. And truth 
that comes through a moral medium—ideas gener- 
ated in an atmosphere of love and heroism and 
magnanimity—come home strongly to men. In 
other words, whatever our disbeliefs, most of us 
profoundly believe in goodness; and we incline to 
believe that a man who has practically learned the 
secret of noble living has somehow got near to the 
truth of things. For we feel that the highest test 
of truth after all is its working in life; and the 
beliefs that bear the fairest fruits in character are 
likely to have the deepest roots in truth. 

History brings out this fact: the man who 
stands incomparably above all whom we know in 
the perfection of his character was possessed 
above all others with absolute, unwavering cer- 
tainty of a Divine Father who cares for men, and 
of a life of which earth sees only the beginning. 

To the coolest and most unpartisan critic, the 
life of Jesus exhibits a loftiness of moral attain- 
ment, a many-sided perfectness of character, which 
constantly excites new wonder. His words and 
acts touch the deepest springs of moral life. It is 
impossible to sum up in any word, or in any sin- 
gle view, the various aspects of nobility and moral 
loveliness which appear in him. If this seems to 
any one the language of exaggeration, let him 
thoughtfully study the records of the four Gospels ; 
dismissing for the time all theological doctrines 
all theories about the superhuman nature of 
Jesus; looking only as in any other biography 
at the traits of personal character. Such a 
study may go on for years, bringing constantly 
to light some new and exquisite feature in 
the portrait. We feel in the character of Jesus 
something that is unfathomable. When we seem 
to have measured the full meaning of some char- 
acteristic incident, it suddenly opens new depths 
to our gaze. Or, if we examine the teachings of 
Jesus on the subject of character—the theory, so 
to speak, which, in an unsystematic way, he set 
forth as to the true method of moral development— 
we feel that he possessed the inmost secrets of the 
science of right living. He strikes far deeper than 
any teacher that had gone before or that came 
after him. The best conceptions of heathen phi- 
losophy, the highest schemes of self-culture that 
modern thinkers have propounded, are meager 
and lifeless compared to the simple words in which 
Jesus touched the springs of conduct. Whatever 
trust we instinctively give to living goodness, to 
practical mastery of the secret of right living— 
that trust we cannot help giving to the Christ of 
the Gospels. 

Now, if ever man fully believed in God and im- 
mortality, Christ so believed. That faith was 
the very ground and atmosphere of his life; it 
underlay and pervaded everything he did. ‘My 
Father” was with him the ever-present fact. His 
whole moral teaching has as its keynote the soul’s 
immediate dependence on God. The aim of his 
whole career, and of every part of it, was to bring 
men to vital consciousness of a heavenly presence 
with them. He taught morality, but the begin- 
ning of morality was to be ‘‘ poor in spirit,” to seek 
supply from the Divine fullness. He relieved 
physical suffering, but he never ended there ; al- 
ways the relief was connected with faith—with a 
conscious taking hold on the Divine mercy. He 
presented himself as all in all, the bread of life, the 
water of life, the light, the way, the truth, the 
life. He offered himself as the visible expression 
and symbol of the Father. The nearer he drew to 
the end, the more clearly he declared this highest 
significance of his life ; that in him the Father was 
revealed; and that evermore men might come into 
direct fellowship, that should never end, with that 
God whom he had disclosed to them. 

In the Christ of the New Testament, moral and 
spiritual truth perfectly blend. In that combina- 
tion there is special attraction for the disposition of 
which we have spoken, which firmly holds to the 
idea of goodness, but grasps with difficulty the 
idea of God. In this record we come into com- 
panionship with one who satisfies and stimulates 
the highest moral feeling in us, and from whom 
there radiates that serene certainty of God and 
immortality which our hearts crave. And it is 





the men who have drunk of this inspiration, and 





who in their own lives reproduce the life of 
Christ, that will have power to lead others into 
the light. 





CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL. 
HE Ecclesiastical Council, called by the Chure!: 

of the Pilgrims and the Clinton Aven: 
Church in Brooklyn, to review the action of }}- 
mouth Church in matters of discipline, assem)! 
Tuesday evening. Plymouth Church, on Frid 
evening last, in response to an official notice “ror: 
the two churches above named of the meetine« © ‘ 
the Council, adopted the following preamble and 
resolutions : 

Whereas, Communications have beon received from the 
clerk of the Church of the Pilgrims and the clerk of the Clin- 
ton Avenue Congregational Church, enclosing copies of lct- 
ters missive calling a council of Congregational churches and 
ministers, with an accompanying statement, and inviting this 
church to appear by the pastor and committee before said 
council “to correct any statements of fact which may seem 
to it erroneous, and to furnish any further and specific in- 
formation which the council may request ;”’ therefore 

Resolved, That the calling of this ex parte council to consider 
the affairs of a church which has not declined a mutual coun- 
cil is the consummation of acourse of proceedings against 
which as irregular and unwarrantable we hare felt bound to 
protest from the beginning. That we recognize in the 
statement, the letter missive, and the invitation, as in 
former communications addressed to us, a persistent attempt 
to put this church wnder accusation and on trial, and that we 
cannot accept the invitation of these two churches to appear 
before a council in the calling of which we have been permit- 
ted to take no part, in which we have not been offered th»: 
rights of members, and in which we are not even allowed to 
be ordinary defendants, but only to be witnesses to correct 
errors and answer questions propounded to us, 

Resolved, That the clerk of this church be directed to ttans- 
mit copics of this preamble and resolutions to the two 
eburches. 

We shall be able, doubtless, to give our readers 
next week, in some form, the result of this ea parte 
Council. 





THE POWER OF CHARACTER 


fgg reggie has taken back from the 

Nation, to which she gave him, all that 
was mortal of her best beloved son, recommitting 
to its keeping the immortal part of him, his mem- 
ory. As is the way of tender mothers, her grief 
has made her eloquent, and she is not yet weary 
of recalling and repeating instances of his early 
promise and ripe fulfillment which she had long 
forgotten ; so that, partly through her revelations, 
and partly through those of that greater revealer, 
Death, we come to know Charles Sumner, dead, 
as he could not be known, living. 

For it was the irony of IFortune, who lavished 
all her good gifts on him, to give him also a man- 
ner of carrying them which provoked unchari- 
tableness. <A certain arrogance of behavior 
misrepresented the man and set him apart from 
his fellows. He roused antagonisms where he 
wished to awaken sympathy and codperation. 
He had little power of conciliation. He owned 
no soft arts of persuasion. And the loneliness of 
spirit which these limitations prescribed to him 
reacted on his manner, making him seem more 
and more self-centred and indifferent to the good- 
will of his neighbors, as time went on. Of his 
methods many men of equal honesty and equal 
zeal wholly disapproved. From his conclusions 
multitudes not less single of eye and clear of pur- 
pose widely dissented. For many years of his 
life he was in the narrowest minority as to his at- 
titude toward popular men and measures. Only 
last winter, indeed, one would have said that he 
had almost no following, either in the Senate, in 
his own State, or among the public. 

Now comes friendly Death, setting him a little 
farther off, and breathing on our dull eyes in 
passing. All the accidents of the man, those small 
infirmities that irritated his friends and exasper- 
ated his enemies, are seen to be no part of his 
high nature. They are gone, and we behold an 
upright soul wholly dedicate to God. The world 
seems to rest on fidelity such as his. Remember- 
ing it, men are touched to sincerity and earnest- 
ness. And if they still dissent from his convictions, 
they bear swift witness to the heroism and the 
sublimity of his faith in them. As to his self- 
absorption, they see and say that so high a spirit 
could not care for the petty and mean details that 
made up life to most of his fellows. As for his 
pedantry and obstinacy, these seem now to be 
that large understanding, that certainty of judg- 
ment, that sagacity, and pride of character which 
could not abate anything of the truth that con- 
science discerned and rectitude insisted on. And 
for his vanity, much that went by that ugly name 
shows as the frank and harmless expression of the 
delight in its own successes of a nature too simple 
and direct to conceal anything, a mind too inna 
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sent to clothe itself in the fig-leaves of conventional 
ceticence. What other man in public life, neglect- 
ing no duty, however trivial, which his constitu- 
ants laid upon him, yet dwelt among the poets, 
and philosophers, and philanthropists of all ages ? 
What other man, in this material age, so scorned 
delights and lived laborious days, that he might 
lay on the altar of his cause the finest fruits of 
culture and thought ? If he were vain, it was not 
of any accidental gift, but of his power of earnest, 
honest, conscientious work. For he did not over- 
rate himself. He knew that that power was his 
only genius. He said of himself, ‘‘ People should 
remember that I am not a fountain. I am onlya 
cistern, and they must wait for me to fill up.” 

Though, living, it was said of him that he did 
not care for his kind, men now crowd to declare 
that his care for them was wonderful, passing the 
love of women. But itis eight millions of poor, 
and ignorant, and degraded creatures that never 
saw his face, who can best testify to the frendli- 
ness of his spirit. No knight of Arthur's Table, 
no hero of romance, not Bayard, nor Sidney, took 
up in his fiery youth so grand a cause, or bore it 
so loftily through so deadly peri], or died in his 
sad age so blameless, so successful, or so alone. 

For, in judging him, it must not be forgotten 
that this greatest democrat the land has bred ; 
this man who so believed in the dignity and the 
rights of human nature that he seized the oppor- 
tunity of the war to urge the making of the Mis- 
sissippi slave his own political equal; atest of the 
democratic idea from which Jefferson himself 
might have shrunk ; this man who gave his life for 
a people who could give him nothing in return; 
this man who died with his hand in the hand of a 
negro, was an aristocrat by virtue of his name, his 
descent, his associations, his instincts, his loves. 
He was born into the best society of the land. 
He was its pet and prodigy. It laid all its honors 
and pleasures at his feet, asking only that he 
should accept life as he found it with well-bred 
2ase, eschewing the ranks of those low fellows, who 
even then, were seeking to turn the world upside 
down. The terms did not seem hard. He was ex- 
pected to do only what the most cultivated, the 
most refined, the most estimable, the most elo- 
quent, the richest circles were doing the land over. 
He was desired to hold his peace as to vexed ques- 
tions, and maintain the prosperity of his country, 
after the example which great orators, poets, 
patriots, senators, lawyers, clergymen, thought it 
no shame but rather glory to set. 

He chose God, and not mammon, and the choice 
cost him friendships which came back to him only 
in death, misconception, endless strife, public mar- 
tyrdom which filled the world, and private sorrows 
that he never told. His beliefs brought him into 
close contact with things hateful to him. Coarse- 
ness, illiterateness, bad manners, dirt he loathed. 
He could not interest himself, personally, ina man 
who was uninteresting. He had not the enthusi- 
asm of philanthropy to warm and cheer him. He 
stood fer justice rather than for beneficence, and 
justice is a cold lover. He was called a man of 
one idea, but it was the one idea of God in Gov. 
ernment, which transcends and includes all other 
ideas, and, working outward and downward, puri- 
fies and benefits every interest or institution of the 
state. 

All these circumstances of his life make up the 
value of his memory. For, see! Here was a pure, 
proud spirit, more alone, perhaps, than any other 
famous man upon this continent, save as he was 
accompanied by noble thoughts. He had never 
been a popular idol. He had neither desired nor 
held popular office. He had no friendly nickname 
from the multitude. He withheld himselffrom the 
crowd. Over and over again he assailed the favor- 
ite or the project of the hour. At one time the 
whole South would have set a price upon his 
head. At another, half the North would have 
prayed that a hook might be set in his jaw. Yet, 
when he died, the bells of Charleston tolled, the 
flags of Louisville hung at ha'f mast, the flowers of 
that Virginia which once hated him were heaped 
up on his quiet breast. Philadelphia begged that 
he might rest, if only for an hour, at Independence 
Hall, on his last journey home. New York asked 
leave to render whatever reverent honors might be 
permitted her. Every New Mngland village and 
city where the funeral train paused offered the 
tribute of its tears and silence ; and Boston, whose 
child he was, smote herself on the breast that she 
had ever wronged him, covered him with violets 
and lilies, emblems of his purity, and sobbed out 
above his coffin the tardy love he never doubted 
even in her denial. 

These things menn that in the end virtue comes 
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to itsown. They are the proof that the best gift 
of aman to his fellows is character, out of which 
alone flows noble service. They testify that honor 
and integrity outlive detraction and triumph over 
death. They make popularity seem the fleeting 
accident it is, once more declare truth as impossi- 
ble to be soiled by any outward touch as the sun- 
beam, and bring new witness to the poet’s saying : 

** Greatness and goodness are not means but ends! 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good, great man ?—three treasures, love, and light, 
And calm thoughts, regular as infant’s breath,— 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night— 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death.” 

When the flower of the culture, the breeding, the 
eloquence of Massachusetts gathered in Faneuil 
Hall to give voice to the general grief, the broken 
words of one black man seemed to outweigh all 
the rest. ‘‘Westand,” he said (the colored race), 
“like so many little children whose parent has 
passed away.” Over what other grave was such a 
tribute ever spoken? Or to what higher uses 
brought ever any man such gifts ? 





POOR JACK. 

NHE two classes of human beings that are per- 

- haps the most utterly incapable of defending 
themselves are infants and sailors. For the tender 
guardianship of the former nature has put into 
the hearts of mothers an instinct that is stronger 
than any passion, and stronger than forgetfulness 
or death. But what provision has nature made 
for assuring to sailors that they shall have friends ? 
Generous, heedless, ignorant, unecalculating, the 
victims of tempestuous appetites, casily entrapped 
by their own folly or other’s knavery, escaping the 
sharks of the sea only to be devoured by the cruel- 
er sharks of the land, they lead lives of toil, pri- 
vation and danger; and their achievements and 
their miseries are alike hidden from the world’s 
notice in the solitude of the ocean, and in the 
blackness of midnight storms. 

There are, it is said, now employed in American 
maritime commerce five hundred thousand sail- 
ors; in British commerce there are many more; 
and it is conjectured that at least three millions of 
men are this year tossing upo: 
cation in various parts of the world. Of the total 
population of the earth, if we were asked to pick 
out the three millions who lead upon the whole 
the most wretched lives—who endure the greatest 
privations and enjoy the fewest privileges, who 
have most of labor and danger, and least of com- 
pensation and comfort—we should select not the 
slaves and serfs of the world, not its prisoners and 
captives, not even the savages of any land, but the 
men who go down to the seain ships. There isa 
single statistical item which tells the same story. 
The latest returns in vital statistics develop the 
fact that of all short-lived occupations that of sail- 
ors is the shortest, they averaging but twelve and 
a half years of sea-service to a man. 

If one gives his mind even for a few minutes to 
some thought concerning these poor creatures, 
these grown-up children of the sea, it is not hard 
to imagine how easily men may sometimes grow 
into amiable fanatics on their behalf. Indeed we 
should think that there was little to be envied in 
the head or the heart of any man who did not 
grow somewhat fanatical in their cause, when he 
came seriously to reflect upon it. We have seen 
within the past twelve-month an illustration of 
such philanthropic enthusiasm in England. Mr. 
Plimsoll, the member of Parliament for Derby, 
was brought by an accident to a discovery of the 
wrongs endured by British seamen. The subject 
took hold of his innermost soul, and has impelled 
him for years to ccaseless efforts to arouse public 
attention to the subject. Only lately has he suc- 


ceeded. But his suecess has been genuine and 
great. England has at last turned its eye upon 


the condition of its sailors, and has entrusted to a 
Commission of some of its wisest men the task of 
suggesting the means of ameliorating that condi- 
tion. 

And now in this country has arisen another 
enthusiast in the same urgent cause. Dr. J. Grey 
Jewell, lately the American Consul at Singapore, 
while in discharge of the duties of his office, be- 
came acquainted with the horrible cruelties and 
oppressions practised upon American sailors when 
at sea, and with the negligent and barbarous laws 
in our code which place those sailors almost abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the brutal despots who in 
many cases dominate over them. Mr. Plimsoll’s 
mission has been chiefly directed against the mer- 
cenary and corrupt habit of British ship-owners in 
sending sailors to sea in ships not fit for a voyage, 
in overloading those, and then in covering both 








the sea in this vo- | 


ships and cargoes with so excessive an insurance 
as to make it desirable to have them go to the 
bottom. 

Dr. Jewell’s attention has been called to the 
sufferings of the sailors at the hands of their sea- 
lords, the captains and mates who have absolute 
authority over them when away from port; and 
in a book which he has just published through the 
Harpers he has brought together a mass of facts 
exemplifying his subject with harrowing minute- 
ness and force. 

Would it be imagined that in this very year of 
grace there still prevails in our principal seaport 
towns the awful custom of shanghaiing? And 
what is shanghaiing, pray? A ship is ready to 
sail. It lacks its full complement of men. The 
eaptain gives the hint to the chief of a gang of 
ruffians who know their business. These savages 
scud along the wharves and docks, and even into 
the streets, catch hold of the first man whom they 
find, knock him senseless with a slung-shot, gag 
him if he makes a noise, tie him if he struggles, 
and in this condition hurry him on ship-board, 
where he is compelled to serve at least until the 
ship makes a port where there is an American 
consul. Many cases ha®e been known where 
gentlemen going about their business have been 
thus kidnapped and carried off, their families being 
left for months in the most awful suspense. And 
this is but one of several short and easy methods 
of filling up a ship’s crew. 

But supposing a man to enlist for a voyage of 
his own free will, from the moment he puts his 
foot on deck till he leaves it at the end of the cruise, 
he is exposed to a series of tyrannies and persecu- 
tions at the recital of which the blood is chilled. 
Thus, it is a very common thing for him to be rob- 
bed by his superiors at the very outset of the voy- 
It is customary, Dr. Jewell tells us, to inspect 
the men’s chests when they come over the side, 
and in many cases this is so done that the mates 
may steal poor Jack’s tobacco, cigars and liquor. 
While dragging his chest to the forecastle, Jack is 
accosted by the mate: 

‘What have you got in your chest, my man ?” 

‘*My clothes,” replies Jack. 

‘Open it and let me see,” says the mate. 

‘“What do you want to see in my chest for?” 
queries Jack. 

The mate regards this as an impertinent ques- 
tien. He is prepared for it with a pair of brass 
knuckles, or a belaying-pin, or a marline-spike. 
Out goes his right arm, and poor Jack receives a 
blow on his head or between the eyes which sends 
him stunned and sprawling to the deck. The lid 
of the chest is now kicked off, and by the time 
Jack recovers his senses all his knick-knacks are 
gone. And that is but a foretaste of the experi- 
ences that are to come. One of these bears the 
pleasant and rather literary name of ‘ hazing,” 
which is defined by Dr. Jewell as putting a man 
at the hardest work, calling upon him unneces- 
sarily at all hours, disturbing his rest, and thus 
provoking him into such irritation as will give the 
mate some excuse for beating him, putting him in 
irons, and feeding him on bread and water. 

We give our thanks to Dr. Jewell for the service 
he has rendered to humanity in writing his book ; 
and we think it a duty of the highest kind to direct 
attention to it in the most conspicuous manner. 
Poor Jack needs friends, and Dr. Jewell’s book 
will make them for him. 


age. 





—In our Church news this week, mention is made 
of a * Liberal Baptist Union,” organized in this vicin- 
ity for the purpose of maintaining within the Baptist 
denomination the principle of unrestricted commun- 
ion among the professed followers of Christ. We 
give to the movement our hearty sympathy and God- 
speed. There is a perfectly legitimate sphere for its 
work. Differing in some respects from the opinions 
prevalent among our Baptist brethren, we heartily 
honor them as a class, for their sincere devotion to 
truth and their fidelity to freedom. If their ereed is 
sometimes narrow, they are wont to maintain itin a 
manly spirit of reliance on reason and on Scripture. 
In this respect they are Protestants of the Protestants, 
and the very qualities which are most honorable in 
their denominational character bind them to allow to 
the differences among them upon *‘ close communion” 
a free debate. They are bound by their own principles 
to allow to the minority an open field for the mainte- 
nance of their convictions, and not to employ the eccle- 
siastical machinery of suppression, which is foreign to 
their own traditions as well as to the spirit of Christ. 
Of late there has appeared in some of the accredited 
organs and leaders of the denomination an unworthy 
disposition to smother debate, and crush out dissent by 
the strong hand. To withstand this arbitrary and co- 
ercive spirit, and maintain opinrons which many of the 
best and most eminent Baptist Christians have upheld, 





is the excellent object of the Literal Baptist Union. 
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All sorts of criticisms are passed upon Sunday-school 
music from one quarter and another. A Methodist bishop, 
for instance, finds a good deal of it the sorriest of trash, pen- 
ned by fifth-rate rhymsters. Some one else discovers that in 
the last fifty years, about as many good tunes have been 
written for the schools as pearls have been found in oyster- 
shells. One condemns this new book and another that one; 
but somehow, after all, the children do sing most everything 
given to them asif it were the best music that could be had. 
Then, in addition, complaint is made that the words are the 
veriest nonsense, and the hymns generally either lame in 
theology, wanting in religion, or defective in grammar. The 
remedy proposed for this, on the one hand, is to have the 
regular church music sung in the schools, and then no fault 
can be found with it, for the children will grow up prepared 
to be singers in the congregation, and also to go into choirs 
from the start. On the other hand, it is insisted that children 
must have children’s music, and that what may appear non- 
sense to the older people is, in reality, only suited to the com- 
prehension of the younger, and we are not so sure but that 
this is the way to look at the matter. The doggerel of the 
nursery song-books does not impair the little ones’ appre- 
ciation of something better when they grow older, and the 
same would prove true in the Sunday-schoo). 

Wesley once wrote to ene of his preachers, *I am 
glad you have taken in hand that blessed work of setting up 
Sunday-schools. It scems that these should be one great 
means of reviving religion throughout the nation. I wonder 
Satan has not yet sent out some able champion against them.”’ 


The next best thing to reforming wickedly-disposed 
people before they get into jail is to try and reform them 
after they are once in. Colonel Wm. P. Munford, of Rich- 
mond, has evidently long thought so, if we may judge of his 
labors in the Virginia Penitentiary for several years past. 
His plan of reformation appeals to the readers of this col- 
umn, for he works through the medium of the Sunday-school 
system among the prisoners. Every Sunday afternoon they 
come together, half their number at a time (about two hun- 
dred), and twenty-five teachers from among some of the best 
citizens of Richmond instruct them in the Scriptures, and 
point out to them the various advantages and the moral ne- 
cessity of leading lives, when they are released, quite differ- 
ent from those which brought them to prison. It is stated 
that the criminals are always orderly, show a great desire to 
hear what their teachers have to say, and that many of them, 
at the termination of their imprisonment have been induced 
to seek honest occupations as the result of their Sunday- 
school instruction. Colonel Munford, doubtless, feels re- 
warded in his good work, but his noble enterprise only 
enforces the necessity of doing what he does out of jail 
among those classes who generally furnish such institutions 
with inmates. Sunday-schools have yet to reach the slums 
and alley-ways to make their power felt in society. 


How many of the revivals that have blessed such 
numbers of churches this season have not started in the 
Sunday-school, or found its scholars among the majority of 
the converts? Dr. Francis Wayland used to hold that these 
spiritual awakenings more commonly commenced in Bible- 
classes than anywhere else. Possibly this has been the ex- 
perience of the churches during the past winter. Have they 
not found the schools the feeders of the revivals? 

Miss Harriet Holland’s faith in ‘the Sunday-school 
was unbounded, or she could not have bequeathed ten thou- 
sand dollars to a mission in Philadelphia which she cherished 
in her life-time. She came to its rescue when it was drooping, 
and now a new mission building stands in that city as a me- 
morial of her interest in and devotion to the Sunday-school 
work. fe eee S 

It is seldom that current Sunday-school news has 
more than a local interest, but such facts as the following 
have a general bearing, and would, presumably, be cheering 
and suggestive to every friend of the institution: A mission- 
ary of the American Sunday-school Union, in Michigan, writ- 
ing from a log-cabin, twelve feet square, with a roof of elm- 
bark and floors of hewed logs, and having only one room for 
all purposes, situated in the depth of dark woods—the thick- 
est he had ever seen—says, ‘‘In ten days I have walked seventy- 
three miles, visited thirty-five families, (ali I have found), 
lectured six times, and organized three Sunday-schools.’’— 
Another, in the same State, prosecuting his work in the wil- 
derness, slept out in the woods two nights, living on berries. 
He found ten families settled on a beautiful lake, twelve miles 
long and five miles wide, fifty miles from a post-office, and 
organized a Sunday-school among them.—A missionary in 
South Carolina reports that a school organized among the 
freedmen, only a few months before, has increased from 
twenty to seventy scholars, and constitutes the nucleus of a 
church. They have opened a subscription for a meeting- 
house, the superintendent (colored) giving a lot and $100; his 
two sons $20 each; other members $25 and $50 each.” In the 
way of “returns” from distant campaign fields, these and all 
similar items have their effect in encouraging the cause every- 
where. 


Recalling old times in Boston, a lady writer in the 
Congregationalist speaks 6? Miss Mary Perry, a devoted mem- 
ber of Park Street Church, and teacher of achildren’s school, 
as being one of the women of golden reputation then living in 
that city. ‘“ Miss Perry,’ she says, ‘was a regular attendant 
at the monthly concert of prayer for missions, and I remem- 
ber her once remarking: ‘Oh! how I should enjoy those 
meetings, if I could only leave my back-log at home.’ This 
was in the day of open wood fires; but even now, how often 
is the sowing of the good seed hindered by anxious care. ‘If 
we could only leave our back-log at home!’”’ This reflection 
is susceptible of another turn. The old back-log has disap- 
peared from hundreds of households, and anxious cares have 
gone with them in many instances, while no more good seed 
is sown than before. Respecting the Sunday-school, this will 
be accepted as quite true. Its good cause is not supported as 
it might be by those whose cares are insignificant. There is 
@ new and fresh enthusiasm stfll to be aroused in behalf of 


the schools among those very Christians who have the leisure 
and ability to do valuable service as teachers, mission help- 
ers, and general promoters of the work. They cling to the 
backlogs, not of care, but, of indifference and disinclination. 
Imagine the amount of latent talent and energyin the church 
that might be applied in a telling manner to the cause of Sun- 
day-schools. 





BESIDE THE DEAD. 
By B.S 


CROSS the threshold low and worn, 
eR Where oft her feet had lightly passed 
In other days too bright to last, 
The darling of my heart was borne. 
I held her frozen hand in mine, 
I bent above her quiet face, 
And sought by many a fond embrace 
To win some answering word or sign. 
Forth to her deaf, unconscious ear, 
I poured wild words of love and pain; 
I would not think she could not hear, 
Would not believe ’twas all in vain. 
The icy features did not stir: 
At last no more vain words I said; 
But grown as silent as the dead, 
I only stood and gazed on her. 
How pale and passionless she lay! 
The white and silent face expressed 
An utter calm, a perfect rest; 
Ali trace of pain was swept away. 
And suddenly there came to me 
The memory of a prayer I prayed, 
When once, bewildered and dismayed, 
I learned how dark the world might be. 
*“*O God!” I cried, ** my darling spare, 
Nor lead her in these dreary ways, 
Let me the heavy burdens bear, 
While joy and gladness crown her days.”’ 
And lo! the answer. Hushed and still, 
I poured no more my wild lament; 
But holding fast her fingers chill, 
In reverent thanks my head I bent. 


I thank thee, God, to-night; though tears, 
The bitter, burning tears, will start ; 
Tho’ I bave known for weary years 
The constant hunger of the heart. 
And if, dear love, a word of mine, 
Could reach theesin thy narrow bed, 
And break that blessed rest of thine, 
It should forever be unsaid. 


And yet to have thee as of old, 

To rest in thine embrace ; to see 
Those loving eyes shine down on me, 
With the sweet light they used to hold— 

My heart no more unsatisfied, 
But every longing understood— 

Would I not call thee to my side? 
Thank God I cannot if I would! 





GETHSEMANE. 
By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


NHERE are times in life when human beings 

are called to sorrows that seem so hopeless, so 
cruel, that they take from the spirit all power of en- 
durance. There are agonies that overwhelm, that 
crush,—their only language seems to be a groan of 
prostrate anguish. There are distresses against which 
the heart cries out, ‘‘It is too much. I cannot, cannot 
bear it. God have mercy on me!” 

It was for people who suffer thus, for those who are 
capable of such depths, and who are called to go 
through them, that the great Apostle and High Priest 
of our profession passed through that baptism of 
agony in the Garden of Gethsemane. The Apostle 
says: “It became him for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons and 
daughters unto glory, to make the Captain of their sal- 
vation perfect through suffering.’’ And it was at this 
hour and time that he was to pass through such depths 
that no child of his could ever go deeper. Alone, and 
without the possibility of human sympathy, he was to 
test those uttermost distresses possible to the most ex- 
ceptional natures. Jesus suffered all that he could 
endure and live. The record is given with great par- 
ticularity by three evangelists, and is full of mysteri- 
ous suggestion. Up to this period all the discourses 
of our Lord, in distinct view of his final sufferings, had 
been full of calmness and courage. He had consoled 
his little flock, and bid them not be troubled, speaking 
cheerfully of a joy that should repay the brief anguish 
of separation. He not only was wholly at peace in his 
own soul, but felt that he had peace in abundance 
to give away. ‘‘ Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you; not as the world giveth give I unto 
you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” 

Yet he went forth from speaking these very words, 
and this is the account of the scene that followed, 
collated from the three evangelists : 

‘Then cometh Jesus with them unto the place that 
is called Gethsemane, and said to his disciples, ‘Sit ye 
here while I go and pray yonder.’ And he took with 
him Peter and James and John, and began to be sore 
amazed, and to be very heavy (in extreme anguish). 
And he said unto them, ‘ My soul is exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death; tarry ye here and watch with 
me, and pray that ye enter not into temptation.’ And 
he went forward a little, and fell on his face and 
prayed that, if it were possible, the hour might pass 














from him, saying, ‘My Father, if it be possible, let 





this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not as I will, but 
as thou wilt.’ And he cometh unto his disciples and 
findeth them asleep, and saith unto Peter, ‘ What! 
could ye not watch with me one hour? Watch and 
pray that ye enter not into temptation; the spirit in- 
deed is willing, but the flesh is weak.’ He went away 
again the second time, and prayed, and said, ‘Abba 
Father, all things are possible unto thee; take away 
this cup from me; nevertheless, not what I will, but 
what thou wilt. O my Father, if this cup may not 
pass away from me except I drink it, thy will be done.’ 
Aud he came and found them asleep again; for their 
eyes were heavy, neither wist they what to answer 
him. And he left them and went away the third time, 
and prayed, saying the same words. And, being in an 
agony, he prayed more earnestly, and his sweat was as 
it were great drops of blood, falling down to the 
ground, and there appeared to him an angel from 
heaven strengthening him. 

“ And when he rose up from prayer, and was come to 
his disciples, he findeth them sleeping for sorrow, and 
saith unto them, ‘Sleep on now—rest.’”’ 

Thereseems bere evidence that the anguish, whatever 
it was, had passed, and that Jesus had returned to his 
peace. He looks with pity on the poor tired followers 
whose sympathy had failed him just when he most 
needed it, and says, ‘‘ Poor souls, let them sleep for a 
little and rest.”’ 

After an interval he rouses them. ‘It is enough—the 
hour is come; the Son of Man is betrayed into tho 
hand of sinners. Rise up; let us go: behold, he is at 
hand that doth betray me.” 

The supposition that it was the final agony of the 
cross which Jesus prayed to be delivered from is in- 
consistent with his whole life and character. He had 
kept that end in view from the beginning of his life. 
He said, in view of it, ‘‘ I have a baptism to be baptized 
witb, and how am I straitened till it be accomplished.”’ 
He rebuked Peter in the sharpest terms for suggesting 
that he should avoid those predicted sufferings. Go- 
ing up to Jerusalem to die he walked before the rest, 
as if impelled by a sacred ardor to fulfill his mission. 
Furthermore, in the Epistle to the Hebrews we are 
taught thus: the writer says, speaking of the Saviour, 
‘*Who in the days of his flesh offered up prayers with 
strong cryings and tears to him that was able to save 
him from death, and was heard in that he feared.” 
Whatever relief it was that our Lord supplicated with 
such earnestness, if was given; and he went forth from 
the dreadful anguish in renewed and perfect peace. 

We may not measure the depths of that anguish or 
its causes. Our Lord gives some intimation of one 
feature in it by saying, as he prepared to go forth to 
it, ‘The Prince of this World cometh, and hath noth- 
ing in me; and in warning his disciples, ‘Pray 
that ye enter not into temptation.’”’” The expression 
employed by St. Mark to describe the anguish is in- 
dicative of a sudden rush—of an amazement, as a new 
possibility of suffering overwhelming and terrible had 
been disclosed to him, such a sorrow as it seemed 
must destroy life—‘ exceeding sorrowful even unto 
death.”’ 

Let these words remain in all their depths, in all 
their mystery—as standing for that infinite possibility 
of suffering which the one divine Man was to taste for 
every man. There have been facts in human experi- 
ence analogous. We are told that the night before 
his execution, Jerome of Prague, in his lonely prison, 
condemned and held accursed by the proud scribes 
and Pharisees, the Christian Sanhedrim of his times, 
fainted and groaned and prayed as Jesus in Gethse- 
mane. Martin Luther has left on record a wonderful 
prayer, written the night before the Diet of Werms, 
when he, a poor simple monk, was called before the 
great Diet of the Empire to answer for his faith. Such 
strong crying and tears—such throbbing words— 
that seem literally like drops of blood falling down to 
the ground attest that Luther was passing through 
Gethsemane. 

Alone, with all the visible power of the church and 
the world against him, his position was like that of 
Jesus. A crisis was coming when he was to witness for 
truth, and he felt that only God was for him—and he 
appeals to him. ‘Hast thou not chosen me to do this 
work? Iask Thee, O God, O thou my God, where art 
thou? Art thou dead? No, Thou can’st not die, thou 
art only hiding Thyself.” 

In many private histories there are Gethsemanes. 
There are visitations of sudden, overpowering, ghastly 
troubles; troubles that transcend all ordinary human 
sympathy, and that the helpless human soul has to 
wrestle with alone. And it was because in this blind 
struggle of life such crushing experiences are to be 
meted out to the children of men that Infinite Love 
provided us with a Divine Friend who had been 
through the deepest of them all, and come out victo- 
rious. 

In the sudden wrenches which come by the entrance 
of Death into our family circles, there is often an inex- 
plicable depth of misery that words cannot tell. No 
outer words can tell what a trial is to the soul. Only 
Jesus, who, as the Head of the human race, united 
in himself every capability of human suffering, and 
proved them all, in order that he might help us, only 
He has an arm strong enough, and a voice tender 
enough to healus. The stupor of the disciples in the 
agony of Jesus is a sort of parable or symbol of 
the inevitable loneliness of the deepest kind of sor- 
row. There are friends, loving, honest, true, but 
they cannot watch with us through such hours. It 
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is like the hour of death—nobody can go with us. 
But he who knows what it is so to suffer; HE 
who has felt the horror, the amazement, the heart- 
sick dread; who has fallen on his face overcome, 
and prayed with cryings and, tears, and the bloody 
sweat of agony, can understand us, and can help 
us. He can send an angel from heaven that can 
comfort us when every human comforter is “sleeping 
for sorrow.” It was Gethsemane which gave Jesus the 
power to bring many sons and daughters unto glory. 

And it may comfort us under such trials to hope that 
as He thus gained an experience and a tenderness 
which made Him mighty to comfort and to save, so 
we, in our humbler measure, may become comforters 
to others. When the experience is long past, when the 
wounds of the heart are healed, then we may find it 
good to have drank of Christ’s cup, and gone down in 
that baptism with him. We may find ourselves with 
hearts tenderer to feel, and stronger to sustain others, 
even as the apostle says, ‘‘ He comforteth us in all our 
tribulations, that we may be able to comfort them that 
are in any trouble by the comfort wherewith we our- 
selves are comforted of God.” 





HISTORY OF OPINIONS, 
ON THE 


SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. 


By Epwarp BEEcHER, D.D. 





No. 27.-THE SEPTUAGINT AND “* ATONIOS.” 


“TN a former number we stated the views of Dr. 

Tayler Lewis as to the import of aionios in the 
sentence of Christ at the Judgment. His view is that 
it means not eternal, but pertaining to the world to 
come. This view he sustains by an appeal to the 
Syriac version of the New Testament, the oldest ver- 
sion extant. We also illustrated and confirmed his 
position by a reference to the language of the early 
creeds. This view has excited great interest. It is in- 
timately connected with the history of opinions on the 
Scriptural doctrine of retribution. The only evidence 
that some of the fathers held the doctrine of eternal 
punishment lies in the fact that they applied to it the 
word aionios. If this does not mean eternal, then this 
evidence fails. Hence the view of Dr. Lewis has been 
called in question. We have received letters to this 
effect, and calls for further evidence. 

INVESTIGATIONS OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 

This has led to a more full investigation of the uses 
of the werd in the Septuagint, the early Alexandrian 
Greek version of the Old Testament. We are clear 
that sufficient use has not been made of this in decid- 
ing the meaning of aion and aionios in the New Tes- 
tament. Think what it was. It was practically the 
only Bible of the early church, and it had been in use 
over four centuries when Christ came. It furnished 
terms for the theology of the early church. By acare- 
ful examination of it we can be sure of the usage of 
aion and atonios when Christ caine. The word aion 
occurs in it about four hundred times in every variety 
of combination. The adjective aionios, derived from 
it, is used over one hundred times, and often in cir- 
cumstances imparting to it an absolute definiteness of 
meaning. It is always pleasant to pass from the ground 
of mere opinion to that of absolute certainty. This 
was never more possible than in the present case. 


CREATION, TIME, AND ETERNITY IN THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 

On entering the Old Testament two great facts strike 
us,—the absolute eternity of God, and the absolute 
creation of all things by him. There is no self-existent 
matter, as in the Greek Philosophy, to limit the 
former of the universe, and to give rise to moral evil 
by its intractable nature, as in the Platonic and Gnos- 
tic systems. 

Again, we find in the Old Testament no Platonic 
speculations as to an eternity in which there is no past 
or future but one eternal now. On the other hand, all 
time is divided into the present, past, and the future. 
Time also is divided in two ways. One by the measure- 
ments of the solar system, which God is represented 
as making to measure time by days, hours, weeks, 
months, and years; the other by indefinite periods. 

OLAM. 

This indefinite division of time is represented by 
olam (Greek aion). Hence we find, since there are 
many ages or periods, that the word is used in the plu- 
ral. Moreover, since one great period or age can com- 
prehend under it subordinate ages, we find such ex- 
pressions as an age of ages, or an olam of clams, and 
other reduplications. 

In some cases, however, the reduplication of olam 
seems to be a rhetorical amplification of the idea, 
without any comprehension of ages by a greater age. 
This is especially true when olam is in the singular in 
both parts of the reduplication, as “To the age of 
the age.” 

The use of the word in the plural is decisive evidence 
that the sense of the word is not eternity, in the abso- 
lute sense, for there can be but one such eternity. 
But as time past and future can be divided by ages, so 
there may be many ages, and an age of ages. 

OLAM AND TEMPORARY AGES. 

Of the fact that olam is used to denote limited peri- 
ods, notice has been often taken in incidental cases; 
such as, “ he shall be a servant for ever,” Bx. xxi., 5. 
But no proper notice has been taken of the extent and 








variety of this usage. Let us, then, take a general sur- 
vey of temporary ages and of the application of olam 
to them. 

There are six ages, or aggregates of ages, involving 
temporary systems, spoken of in the Old Testament. 

These ages are distinctly stated to be temporary, and 
yet to them all are applied olam and its redup- 
lications, as fully and as emphatically as they are to 
God. This is positive demonstration that the word 
olam, as is affirmed by Taylor and Fuerst in their He- 
brew Concordances, means an indefinite period or age, 
past or future, and not an absolute eternity. When 
applied to God, the idea of eternity is derived from 
him, and not from the word. 

MATERIAL SYSTEM. 

1. The first temporary system that occurs is that of 
the material universe. The Bible teaches the absolute 
creation of all things out of nothing. It also teaches the 
ultimate passing away of the system, especially in those 
sublime passages, Ps. cii., 25-27, and Is. li.,6: ‘“‘ They 
shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea all of them 
shall wax old like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou 
change them, and they shall be changed, but thou art 
the same, and thy years shall have no end.” “ Lift up 
your eyes to the heavens, and look upon the earth be- 
neath; for the heavens shall vanish away like smoke, 
and the earth shall wax old as a garment, and they 
that dwell therein shall die in like manner.”’ I call 
attention to these definite statements, that they may 
be compared with the words said to denote an absolute 
future eternity, when applied, as they often are, to 
the material system. 

Of this an instance occurs in Ps. exlviii., 6, in which 
it is said of the sun, moon, and stars, and the whole 
system: “ He hath established them for ever and ever, 
he hath made a decree that shall not pass.’””’ The same 
is said in Ps. civ., 5, with great emphasis: “‘ He laid the 
foundations of the earth that it should not be removed 
for ever and ever.” See, also, Eccl. i., 4: “‘ The earth 
abideth for ever.””, The same is repeated in Ps. 1xxxix., 
again and again, as to the sun and moon, v. 28-37. In 
all these cases olam is used. 

PAST AGES. 

2. We next notice the system of past ages, before and 
since the creation, up to the time then present. The 
existence of ages before the creation is distinctly 
brought out in that sublime passage, Prov. viii., 22-29, 
when wisdom says, ‘‘ I was from everlasting, before the 
earth was.’”’ Of these past ages in the great abyss of 
past eternity, there is only an indefinite knowledge 
given in the Word of God. But they are often re- 
ferred to. Besides these ages are others since the crea- 
tion, down to the days of the inspired writers, to 
which they refer as the past olams or ages. 

I call attention also to the fact, that to these past 
ages, even those since the creation, the same terms are 
applied that are said to denote absolute eternity. See 
Jer. ii., 20, and Prov. viii., 23. In these passages, the 
same word, olam, is used to denote the eternity of 
Wisdom, and the time of the early ages of the Jewish 
nation. 

So also in Ps. xciii., 2, the same identical form of 
expression is used to denote the eternity of God that is 
used in Gen. vi., 4, to denote the antiquity of the 
mighty antediluvian giants, or in Josh. xxiv., 2, to de- 
note the antiquity of the ancestors of Abraham, on 
the other side of the flood; or in 1 Sam. xxvii. 8, to 
denote the ancient ages of the inhabitants of Canaan, 
and the parts adjacent. 

ABRAHAMIC COVENANT. 

3. We note next the Abrahamic, or Patriarchal sys- 
tem, founded on a covenant with Abraham, and which 
in its final results was to bless all the families of the 
earth in his seed. This covenant included also the 
possession of the land of Canaan by his descendants. 
I call particular attention to this system, and the cov- 
enant, and the possession of the promised land, for the 
terms said to denote eternity are applied to them with 
great emphasis. See Gen. xiii., 5, and xvii., 7, 8, and 13 
and 19. Here, in the Septuagint, the covenant is said 
to be aionian, and so is the inheritance of the land 
See also Jer. vii., 7, and xxv., 5. 

MOSAIC SYSTEM. 

4. The Mosaic typical and ceremonial system was in- 
troduced by the deliverance of the Israelites from 
Egypt, and by their organization in the wilderness 
This was followed by the conquest of the promised 
land, and the establishment of the system in it. It was 
designed to be, and was, in fact, a temporary system, 
and its passing away was clearly foretold. Especially 
do I call attention to this system since in all its parts 
the words said to denote eternity are applied to it 
abundantly and with great emphasis. The Mosaic coy- 
enant was olamic and aionian. So was the priesthood ; 
sO Was every ordinance and rite. The Passover was an 
aionian ordinance, and if olam and aion mean abso- 
lute eternity, it was ordained unto eternity. The same 
was true as to olive oil in the lamps, as to the priests 
wearing linen breeches, as to the heave offering, as to 
the priests washing hands and feet at the laver, as to 
the Sabbath, as to not eating fat or blood, as to the 
meat offering, as to the priests not drinking wine or 
strong drink, as to the shew-bread, as to the great day 
of atonement; all these, and other ordinances too nu- 
merous to mention, are eternal ordinances, by the 
same words that declare the eternity of God—olam, 
ation and aionios. 

MESSIANIC KINGDOM. 

5. There is presented also the future Messianic system 
under which redemption is completed, and the kingdom 
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of God is established in this world. I call attention 
to the fact that it is clearly said to be established in 
this temporary world, both in Dan. vii., and in Rev. 
xxi. and xxii. The Ancient of Days comes, and judg- 
ment is given to the saints, and the time comes that 
the saints possess the kingdom. This is the kingdom 
elsewhere represented as given to the Son of Man, that 
all peoples, nations, and languages should serve him. 
To this kingdom, also, are applied the terms said to 
denote eternity. It is said the saints of the Most High 
shall in this world take the kingdom, and possess the 
kingdom forever, even forever and ever. So many 
and so various are the temporary ages and dispensa- 
tions characterized by olam and aionios. 
COVENANT WITH NOAH. 

6. Besides these, there is also the covenant with Noah, 
after the flood, in its scope embracing the natural 
world and all its inhabitants, man and beasts, for 
all future generations; giving a guarantee against 
another flood, and ensuring the perpetuity of the sea- 
sons. Of this covenant the rainbow was the sign. It 
deserves particular notice that to this covenant, alsc, 
are applied the terms that are said to denote eternity. 
It is olamic and aionian—Gen. ix. : 12, 16. 

These designations of ages are in Hebrew, for the 
most part forms of the word olam. In afew instances 
other words are used. But as a general fact, to denote 
indefinite ages, or periods, olam is the term used; and 
of olam, aion is the general translation. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ‘ AIONIOS.”’ 

We are now prepared to understand the peculiar de- 
velopment of the word aionios used by our Lord in 
his account of the judgment. It was developed and 
became a common word, by the Septuagint translation 
of the Old Testament into Greek. Before the times of 
Plato it was a very rare word in classic Greek. It 
does not occur in Homer or in Pindar, and very rarely, 
if at all, in the dramatic writers, orators, and histori- 
ans. It was first made a common word in popular 
religious use by the Septuagint. Its origin was this: 
When olam was governed by the preceding noun, it 
was translated as an adjective, and instead of aion, 
aionios was used. Thus a covenant of olam, is trans- 
lated an aionian covenant, and not a covenant of 
aion. Hence in the Mosaic ritual its usage became 
very frequent. It was also used in many other cases, 
till it must have heen a household word. 

THE QUESTION, 

Here now we are brought face to face with an ex- 
tended use of the word aionios, the same that was used 
by Christ. Occurring so often in the Septuagint, with 
regard to all the rites of the Mosaic system, and other 
dispensations spoken of in the Bible, it must have been 
one of the most familiar words. What, then, did it mean 
to the readers of the Septuagint? What did it mean 
in common life? To this question two answers can be 
given. One has already been stated. It assumes the 
Aristotelian philosophical sense of aioen as denoting 
absolute eternity, and declares that the original and 
primary sense of aiontos is eternal. 

To this we reply that the word derived its sense not 
from philosophical (Greek, but from olam, in the Old 
Testament, and again we say that the assumption of 
this sense fills the Old Testament with contradictions, 
for it would make it declare the absolute eternity of 
systems which it often and emphatically declares to be 
temporary. Nor can it be said that aionios denotes 
lasting as long as the nature of things permits. The 
Mosaic ordinances might have lasted at least to the 
end of the world, but did not. Moreover, on this prin- 
ciple the exceptions to the true sense of the word ex- 
ceed its proper use; for in the majority of cases in the 
Old Testament aionios is applied to that which 1s lim- 
ited and temporary’ 

One other view is possible; that aionios means per- 
taining to an age or dispensation. It may also mean 
pertaining to ages or dispensations. This view is sus- 
tained by the fact that there are cases in which no 
other senso is possible. 

INSTANCES. 

Take the case of a familiar proverb, in Prov. xxii., 
28: ““Remove not the ancient landmarks, which thy 
fathers have set.” In Hebrew it is, remove not the 
landmarks of olam; in the Greek it is, remove not the 
aionian landmarks. Here our translators saw at once 
the fohy of translating aionios eternal, as applied to 
landmarks which the fathers of the Jewish nation had 
placed, and which could be easily removed. They saw 
that they were simply the landmarks of former ages, 
placed by the fathers, and therefore they translated 
atonios ancient, and not eternal. Here the sense per- 
taining to past ages is absolutely necessary, in trans- 
lating aionios, and we come at once to the principle 
announced by Dr. Tayler Lewis, except that in his 
case dionios related to a future age, in this case to a 
pastage. The principle is the same in cach case. The 
word dionios means pertaining to an age. The con- 
text shows whether the age is past or future. 

Take another case. The Prophet Jeremiah, in atime 
of apostacy to idolatry, commands the nation to ask 
for the old paths of the founders of the nation. What 
does he call the old paths? They are the paths of 
olam. What are they called in the Septuagint? They 
are called the aionian paths. The context at once 
shows that these paths were those of the early ages, as 
they were established by Moses. Hence they called 
them the old paths, that is, the paths of the early ages. 
Here aionios must mean pertaining to the ages. 

So in Ps. 1xxvii., 5, Asaph, reviewing the works of 
God in the earlier ages of Jewish history, calls them 
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the years of the olams; the Septuagint calls them the 

aionian years; our translators call them the years of 
ancient times. The most exact sense is the years of 
former ages. So, in two other instances, in Is. lvili., 12, 
and Ixi., 4, the ancient ruins of Jcrusalem that are to 
be rebuilt are called aionian, that is, the ruins of 
former ages. In our translation they are called old 
waste places. It deserves notice, also, that the new 
foundations to be laid are called aionian. This can- 
not mean lasting as long even as the world, for soon 
after Christ they were subverted. Aionian denotes 
only foundations for future ages, just as elsewhere it 
denotes past ages. 

There are many other cases in which the sense ‘ per- 
taining to the age, or the ages,” is necessary to avoid 
contradiction. On the other hand, in all cases this 
meaning makes good sense and avoids all inconsist- 
ency. Introduce eternal, as the translation of aionios, 
and all the laws and dispensations which are elsewhere 
spoken of in the Old Testament as temporary, like the 
covenants with Noah and Abraham and the Mosaic 
ritual, are called eternal. The system of this world is 
declared in the strongest language to be eternal, and 
to endure forever. 

On the other hand, let olam, or aion, denote an age 
or 4 dispensation, and aionios mean pertaining to an 
age, and all is consistent and harmonious. Now, the 
aionian covenant with Noah is simply a covenant 
pertaining to the coming ages of the world. The 
aionian covenant with Abraham is a covenant for the 
future ages of this world. The aionian covenant and 
ordinances of the Mosaic dispens@tion are not eternal, 
but for the ages until the coming of Christ. The 
aionian inheritance of the promised land becomes an 
inheritance for coming ages. 

Even in the case of God himself the same translation 
would hold good. The aionian God is now the God of 
the ages. This mode of denoting God is used in the 
sublime passage, 1 Tim. i. 17, in which God is called the 
King eternal, immortal, invisible. In the original, 
the King eternal is designated as the King of the ages 
(aions). A similar usage occurs in Ecclesiasticus, in 
which God is called “the God of the ages,” and in 
Tobit xiii.:6, in which he is called **the King of the 
ages.” 

Prof. Tayler Lewis has informed us that in the Syriac 
version dionios is always resolved into a similar con- 
struction. It is translated ‘‘ pertaining to the olam.” 
In this case it is the coming clam that is referred to, so 
that aionian punishment and life are the punishment 
and life of the coming olam age, or world. When we 
consider the near connection of the Syriac and the 
Hebrew, we need not be surprised at this coincidence of 
idiom. And that the early fathers so understood the 
word is plain from the fact that aionican life, in the 
Aposties’ Creed, is resolved into its equivalent, the life 
of the aion to come, in the Nicene and other creeds. This 
has been fully illustrated and proved in a previous 
number. When now we consider the undeniable fact 
that in the Septuagint aionios, for the most part, was 
not used to denote eternity, either past or future, but 
that it was used to denote pertaining to an age, or 
ages, past or future, and that the early Christian 
writers derived their usages from the Septuagint, a 
clearer case of accordant usage cannot be made out 
than is found in the early creeds which express aionian 
life by its equivalent, the life of the world to come, or 
of the coming age. 
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HOME. 


The members of the Liberal Baptist Union of Brook- 
lyn have issued their declaration of principles in a neat 
pamphlet form; and their Central Council of fifty invite 
Baptists in all parts of the country to subscribe to it. The 
object of this organiation, as has already appeared, is the 
promotion within the bounds of this denomination of the 
doctrine ef Christian liberty in relation to the Lord’s Supper. 
The open-communion clement in Brooklyn is known to be 
considerable, and it has now crystallized into the form of this 
Union. 


Further particulars from Ahualulco, Mexico, re- 
specting the assassination of the Rev. John L. Stevens, one of 
the missionaries of the American Board, make the outrage 
one of the most dastardly that has occurred anywhere in re- 
cent years. It appears that on Sunday morning, the 
a Catholic priest in that place delivered an incendiary sermon, 
in the course of which he advocated the extermination of the 
Protestants. This so excited his hearers that an armed mob 
of about two hundred people proceeded to Mr. Stevens's resi- 
dence in the evening, and, with cries of ‘* Long live the 
priests! broke into his house and in its fury literally hacked 
his body to pieces. Weare told in the same dispatch that a 
rigid investigation has been set on foot by the authorities, 
and that orders have been issued for the arrest of all the 
priests in Ahualulco and the neighboring town of Teshitan; 
but what all this will amount to remains to be seen. Singu- 
lariy enough, by the same mail comes the item that the Gov- 
ernor of the District of Mexico has determined to prohibit 
cock-fighting as a practice unworthy of civilized people. 
What would he say of the Ahualulco mob’s brutality ? 


Rey. Mr. Beard’s Plymouth Congreg*icaal Church 
at Syracuse is happily prosperous, and has been lately blessed 
with a refreshing revival. On the first Sunday in March 
elghty-two persons were received to its membership, all but 
twelve on profession of their faith. Three-fourths of these 
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were in their majority and thirty-one heads of familics. A 
writer in the Congregationalist speaks of this church as fol- 
lows: “Originally it commenced its existence under the 
odium of ‘ abolitionism,’ when it was so unpopular ; but under 
the able ministry of Rev. M. E. Strieby, now Secretary of the 
American Missionary Association, it maintained its existence 
in acity where Presbyterianism had long had possession of 
the ground, and controlled the social influences to a great ex- 
ent. Rev. Mr. Dimmock, the next pastor, sustained the 
reputation of being one of the ablest preachers in the city 
and held a good audience. He was followed by Rev. Mr. 
Beard, the present minister, and under him there has been a 
rapid and marked growth, until now there is no more influ- 
ential body of Christians in the city, and there are few larger 
Congregational churches in the State. Its present number of 
members is 460. 


Every one has by this time some idea of a genuine 
colored people's revival. In his recent ramble through Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Edward King took special pains to attend one at a 
little station, half way between Richmond and Petersburg. A 
powerful spiritual wave had swept over the black population, 
and on this occasion dozens of carts, loaded with dusky 
searchers for truth, went rolling along the rough roads, and 
stopped before the primitive school-house door. The congre- 
gation was not large, owing to the excitement of previous 
Sundays, when many had retired, worn out, from the spirit- 
ual feast. Writes Mr. King: *‘The audience was breathless 
with attention as the preacher, a strolling missionary sup- 
ported by Quakers in Louisiana, took up the great Bible, and 
poising it on his lean, nervous hand, poured forth such an 
impassioned appeal that I fairly trembled. I was not pre- 
pared for such vwehemence. Never in the history of New En- 
gland revivalism was there such a scene. In the course of his 
sermon the speaker preached against hypocrisy, and seemed 
especially to chide the women for becoming converted with 
too great ease. ‘Woe!’ he cried, ‘woe unto dat woman 
what goes down into de water befo’ she ready ; woe unto her.’ 
‘Let no woman shout for Jesus what don’t know "bout Jesus! 
Its one thing to git to Heaven, but its anudder to git in! 
Don’ ye know what Heaven is? Heaven’s God! We must 
know what we is preachin’ about, an’ ef we don’t we ought 
to set down.’ In hinting at the terrors of deatb to the uncon- 
verted, he sang wild word-pictures which had a certain rude 
force even for us, and then shrieked out these words: ‘ Ef de 
brudders don't want to die in de dark, dey must get Christ to 
hole de candle. God's grace shall be de candle in de good 
brudder’s heart. Devils may howl, lions may roar, but 
nothing shall daunt dat brudder’s heart. Angels shall come 
down with lighted candles in deir hands to congratulate de 
brudder.’ Weird and even comical as all this may seem to 
us, it has its power over the blacks. One great drawback, 
however, to these backwood revivals is the frequent appear- 
ance of ‘false prophets’ as preachers, who feed their hearers 
with the strangest of trash imaginable. 

So far as we are able to judge, that “ wicked city” 
of St. Louis, as a correspondent calls it, has experienced the 
most powerful revival of the past winter. Rey. Mr. Ham- 
mond has been there and stirred up the religious community 
to its depths. A significant feature about it is the manner in 
which this evangelist set to work. He insisted, first of all, 
that Christians, both ministers and laymen, should plead in 
person for Christ among the audiences. This, says our corre- 
spondent, came hard to sleeping Christian men and women, 
and even to many of the ministers; but i€ has since had a 
wonderful effect in rousing them to live miore active and con- 
sistent lives. One striking instance of this is given in the 
case of a Methodist clergyman, who, when Mr. Hammond 


,asked him to go through one of the promiscuous congrega- 


tions, did not feel inclined to comply. On the contrary, he 
went down from the platform intending to leave the church. 
He had reached the door and was just going out when he was 
stopped by a man who asked him if he was not pastor of the 
Centenary Church. He answered “ Yes,” and the man, in 
evident distress of mind, said he had been a member of his 
church, had been a backslider for a long time, was brought 
under great distress of mind on account of it, and wished to 
confess his sinful course and talk with him (the pastor). The 
latter said he himself stood self-condemned. He was about 
to leave the church as if there was nothing for him to do, and 
was arrested by one of his own members and taught his error. 
He thought if his own members were there needing counscl, 
he ought to remain. He went back immediately, and has 
since been one of the most active and faithful laborers. 
** Some of the evening mectings are held in the largest public 
halls, and multitudes go there who never enter the churches, 
Large numbers of them have been hopefully converted. One 
mecting was held lately exclusively for men in the Mercan- 
tile Library Hall, which will hold, sitting and standing, about 
two thousand; the hall was crowded a half-hour tefore time 
of service, and thousands were turned away. The inquiry 
meeting, with a full house, continued till midnight. We have 
not reached results yet, for the interest is still increasing, but 
hundreds have already joined the various churches. Over 
two thousand have signed the covenant as hopefully con- 
yerted, and this is probably not half of those entertaining a 
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well-grounded hope. The revival is not confined to the city, 
but is spreading into all parts of the State.” 


PERSONAL NOTES.—The late Miss Sophia J. Snow, of 
Boston, made benevolent bequests in her will to the amount 
of eighty-five thousand dollars, closing it with this singular 
clause: “I forbid all person or persons to break this, my last 
will and testament; and whoever attempts to break it, or 
breaks it, may he, she, or they fnd no peace for body or mind, 
in this world er in the world to come.”’ Among theinstitutions 
remembered were the Sailor’s Snug Harbor, Society for Des- 
titute Widows and Orphans, Old Colored Women’s Home, and 
a number of other similar societies—A woman with very 
practical ideas of faith is stated to have written to the Rey, 
Mr. Hammond, the Evangelist, at St. Louis, asking prayers 
to lift the mortgage on her farm, that she and her little ones 
may not be thrown out of a home.—One of the most indefati- 
gable of the translators on the English Committee for the re- 
vision of the Bible is Dr. Ginsburg, formerly a Liverpool 
clergyman... He is of German extraction, a very accomplish- 
ed scholar, and does the preliminary work of revising. It is 
stated that the committee are adopting, as near as possible, 
the arrangements which were in force when the last transla- 
tion was made, in the time of King James I, No public funds 
have been voted to them, but they expect to receive ample 
pecuniary compensation for their labors by selling the copy- 











right of the new version. They have already had one offei 
for a large amount. The work will not be completed in less 
than six years.—Rey. John Morrill, who died at Pecatonica, 
Ill., February 16th, in his seventy-sixth year, began his minis- 
try in Southern Iowa, where he first went with his wife from 
Massachusetts, making the journey by horse and carriage. 
He organized the First Congregational Church at Rockford, 
and subsequently many other churches in the State.—Rey. 
George B. Bacon, D.D., of the First Congregational Church in 
Orange Valley, N. J., has been touring in the Sandwich 
Islands with his family for his health.—_The Yale Theological 
School graduates its first colored student this year. About a 
third of the senior class have already received calis.—Abbé 
Grassi, the Catholic priest at Rome who scandalized papal 
society last year by turning Pretestant, has taken another 
step in apostacy by leading a bride to the altar. Father Ga- 
vazzi and six or seven other ex-priests were present at the 
ceremony, which was performed at the Mayor's office, at the 
Capitol, by an English clergyman connected with the Evan- 
gelical Mission there. 





FOREIGN. 


In the defeat of the Liberal party in England the 
Nonconformists see no probability of the disestablishment of 
the National Church, The Conservative vote will be solid 
against it. Although in any event the nation would at pres- 
ent stand by the establishment, the Opposition found more 
hope of final success in the reign of the Liberals than they 
can possibly find under Disraeli’s administration. 





A native of Eastern Bengal has started a new relig- 
ious movement among this people, and what is stated to be 
its remarkable feature is the circumstance that he and his 
followers read the Scriptures, and endeavor to live after the 
example of the Apostles and early Christians. They are 
vegetarians, discard the use of medicine, and seck the cure of 
sickness by prayer. Perhaps a return to primitive Christian- 
ity would, after all, be just the “ new religious mevement” 
which modern Christianity needs to be infused with, in part, 
almost everywhere. 


In the line of oriental literature a new India novel 
is mentioned asa tale of domestic life, unmatched for beauty, 
toleration, and virtue in the history of the Mussulman lan- 
guage. The hero is a deputy magistrate, who is led to a re- 
formation of life by an attack of cholera, during which, ina 
dream, he sees, and is judged at, the last day. He recovers, 
and educates his children religiously ; and the moral of the 
work is that religion is the root of domestic happiness. The 
title of the novel is The Repentence of Nasooh, and it was con- 
sidered on its appearance of such abllity and purity of style 
and thought that Sir William Muir, of India, allowed its au- 
thor, a Delhi Monbree, a reward of five hundred dollars. 


The exploring and excavating fever is very general- 
ly prevalent both in Bible and classical lands. Palestine, 
Jerusalem, Sinai, and Troy are becoming localities of special 
interest and future important revelations are expected from 
their direction. The ancient site of the Temple of Ephesus is 
also attracting attention. Mr. Wood, the Englishman there, 
reports the discovery in his diggings of the foundations of 
the great altar, and the position of the statue of the Goddees. 
The temple is found to measure 163 ft. by 342 ft. The length 
here given nearly accords with that given by Pliny—viz., 425 
Roman feet; the ascertained width exceeds Pliny’s dimension 
of 220 ft., which dimensions must have therefore lost some- 
thing in transcript from the original. An element of great 
beauty had almost escaped discovery—i.e., the plentiful use 
of gold in the decoration of the temple. The beauty of the 
temple was, moreover, heightened by the use of brilliant 
colors, remains of which are found in numerous fragments, 
blue, red, and yellow being readily distinguished—blae for 
the background of enrichments and sculpture in relief, red 
and yellow for the parts requiring greater prominence. The 
remains of a wide portico have been found surrounding the 
temple on three sides, and at a distance of 70 feet on the south 
side has been recently discovered another temple or another 
building in the Grecian Doric style, which is now being par- 
tially explored. 





Of the late Rev. Thomas Binney, the foremost figure 
in the Congregational body in England, who dicd recently, 
the London Independent speaks as follows: “It was asa pul- 
pit orator that he made his mark on his generation, and the 
chief legacy that he leaves is in the hearts and lives of the 
multitudes whom his preaching influeneed, and stirred toa 
more manly and vigorous activity. And yet in the highest 
sense he was no orator. Passages which would pass a high 
test as cloquence could hardly be found, either in his written 
or spoken words. There was little elaboration of style, or 
sare for it, for its own sake. Yet his powerin the pulpit was 
very remarkable, and perhaps intrinsically nobler than that 
of the most impassioned rhetorician, who plays cunningly on 
the feelings of his audience as on an instrument which he can 
move to gladness or sadness at will. Mr. Binney had no such 
art about him; nor did he hold it in any lofty honor. He 
cared nothing for any effects which did not grow out of the 
hold of the truth on the conscience, the judgment, and the 
sympathies of his hearers. He was just at the opposite pole 
to the rhetorical or sensational preacher; and hence the 
chief value of his work. The power of his ministry lay in 
the intense conviction of his own mind on the subjects which 
he commended to his hearers, which enabled him to drive 
them home to the inner conscience with a force which it was 
hard to withstand. And there was a second source of the re- 
markable power which, as a preacher, he wielded, in the 
thorough manliness and largeness of his views, not cxactly 
on theological points, for he was by no means @ broad theolo- 
gian, but on matters which had to do with moral principles, 
and the moral conduct of life. He probably did more than 
any other man among us, or any number of men, to stir 
the somewhat stagnant pool of our Evangelical denomina- 
tional Christianity, and to establish healthy communication 
—health-receiving and health-giving—between the long-sun- 
dered secular and spiritual spheres of man’s thought and 
activity; between the opposite camps, as our fathers con- 
ceived of it, of world and church. Hence his remarkable 
power, as a preacher, over the young; we mean especially 
young men just growing up into life, the genial youth of 
our body, whom, more than any othcr of our great preachers, 
Mr. Binney animated and inspired.” 
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{From Tuesday, March 17, to Monday, March 23.) 


Prince Kalakaua has been elected King of the Sand- 
wich Islands, vice Lunalilo, who died some weeks ago. Queen 
Emma, widow of Kamehameha, was the most conspicuous 
opposition candidate, and her adherents are said to have be- 
come so riotous when the result of the election was mado 
known, that, with or without the request of authorities, 
marines were landed from the British and American men-ot- 
war, and quict was thus forcibly restored. 


It is understood that the Centennial Commission will 
make one more effort to secure Congressional aid, or if such 
aid cannot be granted, to demand a positive declaration to 
that effect. As nearly all the votes of both Houses have beon 
opposed to the wishes of the Commissioners, we are sure that 
they will be able to get what they want, even if their request 
is merely for a positive No. The idea of making the exhibi- 
tion international was very unfortunate. It was never pop- 
ular, and ought never to have been entertained in view of 
the peculiar circumstances of the case. 


Until a comparatively late date there has been 
some reasonable ground for doubt as to Dr. Livingstone’s 
death, but recent letters leave even the most incredulous no 
excuse for clinging to their pelief in the great traveler's luck. 
Tho only question of real interest has been whether the new 
Government would or would not order the body to be brought 
* to England at the public expense. This, we are glad to see, 
bas been answered satisfactorily, and Lord Derby has accord- 
ingly telegraphed instructions to Aden, whence the body will 
be shipped to England, arriving probably within four weeks. 
A memorial has been prosented to the Dean of Westminstor 
asking for a burial place in the Abbey. 

Parliament reassembled on Thursday to hear the 
Queen's speech and organize for business. Tho specch was 
short and «as studiously generalized as such addresses are apt 
to be. Legislation is recommended for the revision of the 
laws affecting the transfer of land, for the better government 
of relationship between masters and servants, and for the 
farther regulation of the sale of intoxicating liquors. In re- 
gard to the Indian famiae, orders have been issued that no 
expense be spared in the effort to mitigate the sufferings of 
the inhabitants. A sharp debate followed on certain points 
in the reply to the Queen’s address, and on measures adopted 
by the late Government. Mr. Gladstone rose to say that he 
would not seek to oppose the Government in its promised 
tréatment of India. He deprecated the formation of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the relations of employers and 
employed, but magnanimously promised to give the new 
Government a fair trial. 


Mr. Eastman, whose activity in behalf of his much 
oppressed tellow-citizens of New York excited a few weeks 
since some hope that our dreams of rapid transit would be 
realized, has been biding his time. We all thought him dis- 
couraged, but he was only judiciously waiting for a chance 
to show up the Albanian way of protecting New York inter- 
ests. Having carefully prepared his rapid transit scheme, 
and had it discussed enough to bring out the usual shoal of 
opposition projects, he had it sent to the proper committee 
where it was pigeon-holed. Among the miscellaneous pro- 
jects referred to were the old ones of Mr. Vanderbilt and the 
Third Avenue Railroad Co. These were favorably reported 
within a few days. Indeed the last-named was reported within 
twenty-four hours. Upon this, Mr. Eastman arose to a ques- 
tion of privilege, having found it impossible otherwise to get 
a hearing, and said that he had for six weeks been trying in 
vain to get his bill reported in some shape for the considera- 
tion of the House. The chairman of the Railroad Committee 
said that Mr. Eastman had until within two weeks been tink- 
ering at his bill, and that was offered asa reason why action 
had not been taken. He did not attempt to explain the mar- 
velous promptitude with which the Committee had acted 
upon the other bills. The fact is that there is too much 
reason to believe that Mr. Vanderbilt and the Third avenue 
road are opposed to rapid transit from the samo reasons that 
formerly led the proprietors of stage and omnibus lines to 
oppose steam railroads and horse-cars. No one believes that 
rapid transit schemes will ever come to anything so long as 
their projectors are already profitably engaged in slow transit 
on the old plan. 

A temporary check to the popular version of the 
seizure business appeared a few days since in the shape of a 
reported opinion from Mr. H. B. Claflin of this city, to the 
effect that he bad no complaint to make of the Custom-House 
officers. The avidity with which the officers circulated this, 
the first ray of light that has lately illumined their darkened 
way, shows how sadly they were ia need of comfort. The 
substance of the matter seems to be that a Bulletin reporter, 
in the pursuit of his avocation, interviewed Mr. Claflin, and 
heard him say that he had met with no difficulty in his Cus- 
tom-House relations, that he believed that more stringent 
regulations against fraud would operate in favor of honest 
merchants, and that honest heads of firms may be compro- 
mised by enterprising junior members. This, of course, 
brought upon Mr. Claflin a deal of fair and unfair criticism, 
and he straigtway explained himself as not intending to con- 
vey precisely the ideas which the reporter seems to have im- 
bibed. It is not necessary to repeat these, for the opinion as 
originally published was merely negative. Mr. Dodge might 
easily have said exactly the same thing an hour before he was 
summoned to his famous interview with Jayne. Undoubted- 
ly a main feature of defense adopted by the Seizure Bureau 
will be that where ten merchants have suffered after the 
manner of Phelps, Dodge & Co., fifty have not so suffered. 
If this sort of testimony could have much weight it would 
not be difficult for Mr. Jayne and District-Attorney Bliss and 
their official kin to prove, on general pr'aaiples, the benefi- 
cent working of the law. Previous good Character goes a 
long way toward securing acquittal; but ajury which should 
let a criminal go free on account of the crimes he had not 
committed, ignoring those of which he was clearly guilty, 
would be a phenomenon even in this land of courtly eccen- 
tricities. he workings of the law are interesting and impor- 





tant, but the intrinsic justice and constitutionality of the law 
itself are the true points to be considered. 


In regard to the Sanborn developments there is little 
that is absolutely new, but a deal that is decidedly cumulative. 
We can hardly doubt that the law authorizing the iniquitous 
contracts will be repealed, but there is an uncomfortable 
doubtfulness as to the secret official history of the business 
which, first and last, was made over to the contractor. There 
is one case, for instance, where, under the supposition that 
he could claim the informer’s percentage, a person who had 
found out that one of the subsidy railroads owed the Govern- 
ment some $3,000,000, gave in the affidavits which were at that 
time required and asked fora contract. This was never grant- 
ed, nor has the debt ever been collected. The application was 
made just after the bill had been passed which virtually gave 
Sanborn a monopoly of such claims. The law granting moie- 
ties to amateur informers was troublesome, however, and 
was eventually repealed, after which Sanborn seems not only 
to have driven a brisk trade in “ original’’ claims, which 
he made up from the collector's books, but in purchasing for 
nominal sums the information possessed by outsiders, and 
which the contract amendment enabled him to use. The 
committee has been calling on the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for documents without getting all that were wanted. 
It is understood that Sanborn himself, whoso personality 
has hitherto been somewhat mythical, will this week give bis 
version of the contract business. As usual, this city main- 
tains its metropolitan preéminence as the hunting-ground of 
predatory politicians, but Sanborn’s way through and over 
Philadelphia was set with frequent thorns by District-Attor- 
ney McMichael and Revenue-Supervisor Tutton, who appear 
in very honorable light. Even in Brooklyn, which cannot 
always claim moral superiority, District-Attorney Tenney has 
caused Sanborn and two confréres named Hawley and Van- 
derwerken to bo indicted for conspiracy to defraud the Goy- 
ernment. 


Generals Sherman, McDowell, Meigs, Pope, Getty, 
Third Artillery; Reynolds, Third Cavalry; Miles, Fifth In- 
fantry ; and Major Gardner, Judge-Advocate, are the mem- 
bers of the Howard court-martial, which has begun its 
sessions at Washington. The inquiry opens with an inves- 
tigation as to the practice which has prevailed in the army 
regarding responsibility of disbursing officers for the funds 
which are paid out under their direction, it having been pro- 
vided by the act which established the Freedmen’s Bureau in 
1867, that the same rules which govern “other disbursing 
officers of the army”’ should be recognized in this instance. 
The heads of the Quartermaster’s, Commissaries’, and Adjut- 
ant-General’s Departments are at present undergoing exam- 
ination, and all the varieties of army disbursement will be 
considered. It will be strange if the Court, which is certainly 
of the very highest professional intelligence, does not reach 
avery definite conclusion. Army disbursements have always 
been pretty carefully made. When the rules have been well 
defined, the inquiry will turn to General Howard's faithfulness 
or negligence as régards their observance. A court-martial 
constituted as this is, and conducted as it doubtless will be, 
isan eminently fair tribunal, and General Howard's friends 
need not fear an unjust sentence. We shall probably have to 
wait a long while, however, before we know the result of the 
proceedings. In this connection we may mention the re- 
newed efforts which are being made to secure a new trial for 
Fitz-Jo‘n Porter, who was cashiered in 1863 for having failed 
in his duty as Major-General during the battles which pre- 
ceded the evacuation of the Peninsula. There is no doubt 
that evidence is now available which could not be had at the 
time of the trial, and it is in every way desirable that if a 
question exists as to the justice of the sentence, he should 
have the benefit of a chance to regain bis lost prestige. 

Bald Mountain, in the western part of North Caro- 
lina, has for some three weeks past given forth almost con- 
tinuously mutterings and rumblings which have very effec- 
tually terrified all the dwellers in the vicintiy, The surface 
shocks, too, have been in many instances quite violent, al- 
though they have not assumed the terrible form known in 
those regions of the world where the earthquake has shown 
its most destructive power. Bald Mountain is one of the 
higher peaks of the Blue Ridge, a long pile of almost bare 
rock between Broad river and Crucked Creek, in McDowell 
and Rutherford counties. The region is almost wholly with- 
out signs of recent activo volcanic upheaval, although dis- 
turbances similar to those now occurring are said to have 
taken place in 1812. An old man is still living in the neigh- 
borhood who remembers the earthquake of 1812, and, accord- 
ing to his testimony, it was quite as violent as the present 
one. The terror which proverbially seizes upon human kind 
in the presence of an earthquake has taken the form, among 
the mountaineers, of a religious excitement which drew the 
inhabitants together whenever a preacher, black or white, 
could be found. Scribner's Magazine magazine for March 
contains a copiously illustrated article concerning this very 
region before the Bald Mountain section became unenviably 
famous through its misfortunes. Newspaper correspondents 
describe the scenes at those meetings as truly heart-rending, 
from the abject terror of the people. As accessory to the 
temperance reform the earthquake has at least a local influ- 
ence ; for the North Carolina mountains are famous for illicit 
distillerics, and the proprietors of these are, it is said, among 
the most anxious seekers for religious comfort. Telegrams 
from Salisbury, N. C., indicate no cessation of the phenome- 
na as late as Saturday. 

The more enthusiastic of French Imperialists esti- 
mate the result of a popular vote as follows: For the Re- 
public, 2,500,000; for a Monarchy, 1,000,000; for the Empire, 
8,000,000. If this were a fair estimate, the willingness of the 
Prince Imperial to submit his cause to the people would be 
perfectly comprehensible. The Prince came of age (eighteen 
years) on Monday, and for this event preparations have for 
some time been making at Chiselhurst, where he still lives 
with his mother, and in France, where his adherents, to the 
number of some six thousand, have been preparing, under 
the leadership of the Duke of Padua, to tempt the horrors of 
the Channel passage. The Prince is reported by telegraph as 
having, in all that he said and did on the occarion of the féte, 
preserved the moderation and dignity which he displayed a} 
the time of the Emperor’s death, when some of his hangers- 
on attempted to hail him as Emperor. He is said to be in no 
hurry to press his claim, as he wants to complete his military 
studies at Woolwich and fit himself for “destiny.’’ The 





Bonapartists are at present a feeble folk, so far as external 
gO, but their calculations as to the course of events do not, 
after all, look-so very improbable. First, say they, a con 

servative Republic will be established on a nominally perma- 
nent basis. Then the Radicals will come into power; and, 
thirdly, the Socialists will overthrow the Radicals. There- 
upon anarchy will ensue, the people will call for the Prince, 
and he will come back to restore peace and happiness, and 
win back Alsace-Lorraine. It is hard to see wherein lics the 
attraction of Bonapartism for French affection since its ren- 
resentatives have always brought all the horrors of invasion 
and military occupation upon the country. However, there 
were loaves and fishes between times, not to mention glory, 
and that was enough. Just now the Duc de Broglie is the 
leading spirit of politics, being undisputed chief of the domi- 
nant party at Versailles. The prophets say that another row 
is imminent in the Assembly, which will surely bring about a 
change in the balance of power. 


After all, the Ashantee expedition did not turn out 
so barren of military adventure as was at one time antici- 
pated. The last three or four days of the march upon Cur 
massie were abundantly exciting. The cnemy, in yreatly 
superior numbers, hung upon the flanks of the advancing 
column, their naked bodies affording a poor mark for 
rifle practice when compared with the scarict worn by some 
of the English troops. Sir Garnet Wolscley scems to have 
been a man of more resource and less red tape than has 
been the case with some British officers. Atl the negotia- 
tions through which the king endeavored to convey the be- 
lief that he purposed en amicable settlement proved to be 
part of a plot to entrap the English; for no sooner was the 
line of communication with the coast sufficiently attenuated 
than the attack began whenever the defences seemed weak, 
and resistance was continued up to the capital itself. Sir 
Garnet's forethought had anticipated all this; and when the 
engagement began he was all ready to abandon the accepted 
precepts of modern tacticians, as to fighting in line, and fell 
back upon something like the old style of an advance in col- 
umn, pressing on through and over all opponents as the 
Roman legions used to do in their conflicts with barbarians. 
According to an account in the Herald, Sir Garnet seems at 
first to have allowed the natives to do nearly as they liked 
after the town was occupied and was in danger of being 
again attacked. However, as this same correspondent says 
that the front rank of the 42d Highlanders delivered its fire 
to the right, and the rear rank to the left, while the regiment 
was marching in double file through the woods, his account 
may not be historically accurate. Such a feat would indeed 
evince a rare perfection of drill. It is interesting to know, 
by the way, that this regiment, the 42d Highlanders, or, as it 
familiarly known, “The Black Watch,” with the 234 Royal 
Welsh Fusileers, also in the Ashantee expedition, were for 
some time encamped in Queen’s county, Long Island, during 
the British occupation of this city in the Revolutionary 
War. When they were ordered away the inhabitants pre- 
sented an address to the commanding officer expressing 
their appreciation of the conduct of the regiments. Coo- 
massie was pretty much destroyed by the British, as the king 
seemed indisposed to make any definite terms; but be has 
since agreed to behave himself and pay part of the expenses 
of the war. Sir Garnet has reached England with his com- 
mand, and was accorded a welcome which it must be admitted 
was well deserved. 


Probably the Ways and Means Committee considers 
the moicty developments a sufficient excuse for its recent 
neglect of currency matters; but we are disposed to think 
that the first would have kept better than the last. At ail 
events, there is now some prospect of action, as Mr. Dawes 
announced that he would on Monday ask the House to take up 
the $400,000,000 bill, which has been on the calender for sey- 
eral weeks. The committee, he said, has instructed him to 
admit any amendment proposing a less amount of currency 
than provided in the bill. He purposes introducing an 
amendment favoring the $356,000,000 limit, and this will natur- 
ally be the first voted upon. It is apparently assumed by the 
managers that this will fail; for at least two other measures 
are ready, one fixing the currency at its existing figure, 
$382,000,000, and the other (Mr. Merriam's) providing that the 
permanent amount of legal-tender notes shall be $400,000,- 
000. Of this sum, however, $25,000,000 shall be held in the 
Treasury as a special reserve, never to be used except upon 
thirty days’ notice in the shape of a proclamation from the 
President declaring the revenues inadequate to meet matur- 
ing obligations. Even when issued in compliance with such 
proclamation, the reserve can only be used for the object 
specified, and must be restored to its normal amount imme- 
diately—that is to say, we suppose, as soon as possible. For 
acompromise measure, this bill is not so bad as it might be, 
and if Congress will pass it, the country will probably be 
grateful in the main. It is by no means certain, however, 
that the subject will not open the flood-gates of debate toa 
degree which will again set the speculators at work in Wall 
street, and leave us about where we have been since Decem- 
ber last. Whatever the final result may be, the extreme in- 
flationists are now, as they have been for three weeks, under 
a cloud. In the Senate, too, the currency debate is resumed 
as we go to press, on a not very satisfactory report from the 
Finance Committee. This Committee is composed of Messrs, 
Fenton, Morrill (Vt.), Bayard, Ferry, Wright, Sherman, and 
Scott. Of these, the first three are for specie payments, the 
two next for expansion, and the last fora compromise. The 
bill, which we assume has at this writing been reported, is 
understood to provide for the issue of $104,500,000 in place of 
$82,000,000 of greenbacks to be withdrawn. The bill is said to 
be much the same as that of which we gave a resumé some 
weeks ago. Its second section requires the Secretary to pay 
coin “on the first of January, 1876,” for $1,000, or any multi- 
pie thereof, in United States notes, or at his option to issue 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States, redeemable, 
under conditions, in coin after ten years. We do not know 
whether the words which we haye quoted mean, construct- 
ively, on and after the date mentioned, or whether the Secre- 
tary is only to make the designated payments on the legal 
holiday specified in the act. Atany rate, the clause looks to- 
ward possible resumption, and is so far to be commended. 
While this bill is reported by the unanimous consent of the 
Committee, it will probably be advocated only by two or 
three of the members. Of the others, some will oppose be- 
cause it favors expansion, and others because it does not 
favor it enough. 
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TAKEN FOR GRANTED. 


HE entrance of woman as a quantitative ele- 
ment into business life, is the signal for rout 
of much of her sweet trustfulness and implicit re- 
liance on the generosity and nobleness of man, consid- 
ered as a business element, teo. In the new relations, 
there is a disposition to call white white, and black 
black, which these fair ones have never met with be- 
fore. To their minds, accustomed to the soft platitudes 
of society, the stronger sex stood for boundless protec- 
tion ;—a rock upon which to lean. 

For all feminive deficiencies in right-reckoning and 
reasons, for all sums that would not add up, for all 
misstatements and imperfect generalizations, Raleigh 
stood ready with his cloak! Would her fair feet but 
deign to step upon it, all the mud of this work-a-day 
world should be, not removed—oh no!—but covered 
over! She should tread soft and go daintily shod, no 
matter wkat the facts or the weather. 

How much of feminine inaccuracy, short-sighted 
assumptions, jumping to those hasty conclusions—in- 
tuitions, sweetly so called, has grown out of this mas- 
culine protection, awaits the evolution of the future 
historian. 

It may be a feminine characteristic to take for 
granted all that is pleasant, all the facts that fit one’s 
taste cr predilections, and to leave out the harsh, 
gritty considerations that would interfere with the fair 
result. Butitis precisely the harsh fact that is sure 
to come in at the end and put to flight the pretty 
dream. Down comes the castle about her ears—fall- 
ing bricks and mortar are heavy; the dust of all this 
ruin tastes bitter in her mouth; it powders her hair 
like the ashes of the penitential Wednesday. 

**But I thought I was to have so and so;—I thought 
you were to do this and that,’ she claims of some 
stubborn masculine party to the contract. 

“Madam, it is not so set down in the bond.” 

“But I was sure you would do it. You knew I 
wanted it!” 

Poor little bird, her feathers are ruffled, indeed. 
Heretofore she has heard the doctrine, so sweet from 
manly lips, that her requests were law, her lightest 
wishes binding as imperial edicts; nay, that to antici- 
pate her wishes and make all smooth and luxurious 
for her was the highest devotion of man—her slave! 

Translate all this into the argot of business. Law is 
something printed in a book, interpreted by musty old 
judges, taking no account of feminine hopes and plans. 
What should she know of contract, of bond or deliv- 
ered deed? Cannot she trust to the chivalry, the gen- 
erosity of the masculine respondent? 

It may be a feminine characteristic, as it is char- 
acteristic of the blind to depend upen a stick or small 
dog for support and guidance through a crowded 
thoroughfare. But whether the blindness be charac- 
teristic, whether it be not the result of that old 
education which prescribed a bandage for woman's 
eyes, and a staff—in the shape of husband—for her 
faltering steps, is to be answered by the results of the 
new education, not at all by the critics of the old. 

It is singular, if mother Eve did eat of the fruit of 
the kuowledge of good and evil, that, through all these 
centuries, she should have transmitted that knowledge 
to her sons alone. 

Until almost the last decade, the education of woman 
presumed for her an absolute ignorance of the evils of 
life. She was not to know any of the borrors that lurk 
in social statistics; her feet were to be kept out of the 
mire of politics; her hands pure from the contamina- 
tion of business barter. A jewel, wrapped in rose- 
colored cotton ;—a singing-bird in a golden cage, these 
were her fair similitudes. 

Dimly flitting across the scene, sometimes, came 
wretches, wearing the garb of womauhoocd, but they 
must not be named in her presence; she must not ask 
anything about them. 

And the poor women, servants, aud s0 on ?—oh, they 
were made of coarser clay; it was the business of the 
educated woman to be porcelain. 

So long as the porcelain remains on its secure shelf 
in parlor aud boudoir, all this protection, all the pretty 
faets of life, are taken for granted. But there has been 
occasionally, and never more than in the autumn that 
is past, a flinging open of pretty parlors and boudoirs 
to the common crowd. The delicate porcelain has 
come down from its shelf, has passed from bidder to 
bidder in the rude scrutiny of trade. It has been 
rated, in the jargon of dollars and cents, not at what 
it is worth, esthetically, but, in the frank parlance of 
the market, at what it will bring. 

The dialect of trade, its absolute holding to the 
letter of an agreement, its disdain of all assumptions 
and ‘takings for granted,”’ all these things are un- 
pleasantly forcible, and bewildering to the confused 
mind of an untrained woman. Her old methods of 
fancy—one can hardly call it thought—the graceful 
belief that everything harsh and unpleasant must give 
way to her wishes, where are they now in this rude and 
nipping air? 

Shylock has learned wisdom: he makes no more 
little slips over the pound of flesh, but the Portias of 
to-day stand aghast to discover that a pound means 
sixteen ounces avoirdupois, when they fondly hoped 
it might be thirteen or fourteen and a half, or some 





other comforting figure not set down in the table of 
scales. 

For the sake of the life that now is for women—not 
that dream-life gone out of fashion with the old-time 
novel—let them learn that business exactness which 
adjusts the dealings of life between man and man, 
which takes its stand on matter of fact, of positive 
agreement, and which utterly declines, even for the 
loveliest, the most bewitching feminine incapacity, to 
take anything “ for granted.” 





THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
By A. D. G. 


UCH as may be said in praise of velvet 
lawns, ornamental trees and flower-borders, 
not less important is the humble and useful garden of 
vegetables. Yet one cannot fail to see that every- 
where it is much neglected. The farmer neglects it 
because he is burdened with the care of his broad 
acres; the man of business neglects it because his store 
or office or shop engrosses his time; and others neglect 
it supposing that it requires only the most careless cul- 
tivation. All such persons deprive themselves of a 
great source of pleasure. For men of sedentary pur- 
suits especially, the care of such a garden would prove 
the best medicine-chest, and be vastly cheaper than a 
sea voyage. To command the greatest success in a 
kitchen-garden, however, a few things are to be con- 
sidered. 

1. As to position and shelter. ‘l’o ensure the quick 
growth and early maturity of vegetables, it is desir- 
able that the land should lie open to the sun all day, 
and, if possible, that its surface should incline a little 
to the south. It should be protected on the north and 
west sides by a high and tight fence. A tall hedge or 
a line of evergreen trees answers 2 good purpose asa 
wind-break, though if planted too near the garden, 
their roots will be quite sure to steal much of the food 
designed for the vegetables. 

2. Preparation of the ground. First of all, the land 
should be made porous, and free from stagnant moist- 
ure. Acold, sour bottom-soil is fatal to healthy vege- 
tation. Unless the subsoil is gravelly, substantial 
drains of stone or pipe should be laid through it, 
three feet deep and about thirty feet apart. Draining 
should be followed by trenching or subsoil plowing. 
The under-soil should not be brought to the top, but 
simply be broken up and pulverized, so as to allow all 
surplus water to pass off, and to furnish ample room 
for the root growth of vegetables, and to prevent their 
suffering from the effects of drought in midsummer. 
In some cases even this treatment will not suffice. The 
soil may be so stiff and tenacious as to require the ad- 
dition of sand or coal ashes to make it loose and kind- 
ly to work. Such management, with a yearly dressing 
of manure, wil soon bring the most obstinate soil into 
good condition. 

3. And this suggests the item of manuring. What- 
ever may be true of field-crops, it is a fact beyond all 
question, that garden products cannot get on without 
an abundant supply of manure. Small, tough, fibrous, 
insipid vegetables may be grown without it, but none 
other. Give the ground an annual dressing of it, well 
pulverized and worked in, and it will yield large, ten- 
der, juicy, esculent roots and small fruits, such as are 
a luxury to look at and ‘to eat, and such as will com- 
mand the highest price in market. If one’s supply 
of barnyard manure is small, let him save all the re- 
fuse of kitchen, hennery, and woodhouse, and compost 
these together with leaves in the fall, and he will be 
surprised at the amount of his yearly accumulations. 

4. A garden should be laid out in plots; and each 
plot should have a special crop, or a succession of 
crops, assigned to it. Every good farmer makes a 
map of his land, on which the crops assigned to the 
different portions are set down, so that he can see the 
whole ata glance. Soshould the gardener have a map 
of his little farm. And as the successful farmer prac- 
tices a rotation of crops from year to year, so should 
the gardener. Such plants as rhubarb, asparagus, 
cucumber, melon, and tomato should have the warm- 
est corner of the garden. Currants, raspberries, goose- 
berries, and grapes should be set near the fences, where 
they will not shade the low-growing vegetables. If 
the garden is laid off into large squares, much of the 
tillage in spring can be done by horse-plow. 

5. The garden having been plotted on paper, next 
comes a timely provision of reliable seeds of the best 
varieties. It is seldom safe to postpone this until 
planting time. The seeds which you may hastily pick 
up at the nearest country store may chance to prove 
fresh and well selected; but there is no certainty 
about it. The only safe way is, by inquiring, to find 
out some honest and intelligent seedsman—whether he 
be nigh at band or a thousand miles away—and then 
order a full supply from him. It will be economy in 
the end, and save much anxiety and final disappoint- 
ment. 

Moreover, one wants not only good seeds, but the 
best varieties of each vegetable. For example, some 
of the newer peas, tomatoes, cucumbers, cauliflowers, 
sweet corn, etc., are au improvement (in earliness and 
other qualities) on the older sorts. Ascertain what are 
the very best of these, and send for them and none 
other. It costs no more time or labor to raise first- 
class varieties than second-class, and surely it is pleas- 
anter and more rewarding. 

If space in these columns permitted, we should be 





glad to speak here of sowing seeds for a succession of 
early and late crops, of clean culture, of thinning out 
vegetables, of the use of liquid fertilizers, of protection 
against insects, of some of the newer and improved 
sorts of vegetables and small fruits; but such topics 
must be laid over until another opportunity. 





The Fite Folhs. 


A WINTER HOLIDAY. 
By M. E. A. 


‘* TBM so glad it snowed Friday night,” said Mo! 

ly to her mother, who was bundling up little 
Bert as only mothers can, so as to be warm and winter- 
proof. ‘Seems as if ’twas just on purpose for us to 
have a good time Saturday.” 

Molly was a sturdy little girl, eight years old, with 
blue eyes and a heap of golden brown curls. She was 
tugging at her leggings as she spoke, getting ready for 
the “good time” as fast as she could. 

Just then the outer door opened, and her father came 
into the cosy kitchen where they were. His face was 
red with cold and he was clapping his hands to warm 
them, for he had been at work in the barn. 

‘*Hallo, mother,”’ he cried, ‘are you going to send 
the chicks out this cold day? The thermometer is 
down to 8, and the wind is sharp. Sha'n’t you freeze, 
Molly ?” 

“Course not,’’ she replied, promptly. ‘“ Why, it’s 
the first real cold day, and we've got not to freeze all 
the whole winter. Besides, I want to show Chris the 
ice. He doesn’t kuow what winter is.”’ 

There was a knock at the door; the Captain opened 
itand Chris camein. ‘Good mornin’,”’ he said sheep- 
ishly, and sat down in the first chair he came to and 
said no more. He was just as old as Molly, but bigger; 
his hair was lighter and his eyes bluer; but there was 
more life, and snap, and spring in Molly’s little finger 
than in the whole of Chris. He had just come from 
California and was experiencing his first New England 
winter. 

“Oh, Chris!’ cried Molly, “I know where there's 
ice, and we're going to slide, youand Bert and me, and 
have a splendid time! Ready, Bert?’ she asked, as she 
tied her blue hood over her thick curls, which peeped 
out all around it. 

**Dess so,’’ replied Bert, briskly, ‘ just as soon as vis 
ovver mitten dets on!’’ And that very minute the 
**other mitten ’’ covered up his little chubby fist, and 
his mother’s kiss finished her work with him. He wus 
in such a hurry that he was jumping about while she 
kissed him. 

Then she opened the door, saying, ‘‘ Take good care 
of Bert, Molly.”’ 

“T tate tare myself,’”’ said Bert. 
fordot; I want a doughnut, please.” 

The mother stood at the window a minute, though 
all the morning’s work was waiting, to see the children 
cross the white barnyard, clamber through the frosted 
fence-bars, and take the path up the hill behind the 
house, Chris and Molly hand in hand, and Bert and the 
doughnut trudging along just behind. 

Chris was saying, in his slow way, ‘‘Do you like te 
have Bert go along, too?” 

“Course!” said Molly, “he is a beautiful boy; you 
should just have heard Aunt Rhody telling Miss Simp- 
kins about him!” and she turned and took him by the 
hand that wasn’t busy with the doughnut. He looked 
up with bright dark eyes, but made no remark, his 
mouth being otherwise engaged. Hand in hand they 
climbed the hill. The path was slippery, for a tiny 
stream had trickled down it as long as Jack Frost let 
it run at all, and the light snow lay upon the ice. 
There was very little snow, only just enough to make 
all things white and sparkling in the frosty morning. 

Chris tumbled down several times, in spite of Molly's 
hold upon him, but sure-footed Bert trotted along 
peacefully. When they came to the edge of the wood, 
‘“‘Now, stop and look!” said Molly, turning round. 
Below them lay the house, and beyond it the village. 
There was a clock in the church-steeple. It struck 
nine, and the sound rang clear across the bright cold 
air. Beyond the white farms and the village lay the 
gleaming bay, upon which the sun shone. Ships with 
shining sails were on it here and there. 

Molly jumped up and down, and clapped her hands, 
O the shining, beautiful, splendid world!” she cried. 
“Tt dazzles,’ said Chris. ‘Less doe and slide,’’ said 
Bert. 

So they turned and went on through the woods. The 
brown oak-leaves and the pale beech-leaves rustled, 
the wind sang in the pines. Under the trees, the club- 
moss held up its little clubs, two on a stem, above the 
snow. ‘‘There’s ground-pine,” said Molly, ‘‘when we 
come back we'll bring some home to hang over the 
picture-frames. Mother likes it.” 

Presently they came to a large, round, level space in 
the woods, smooth and white, around whose edge grew 
a crowd of white birches and dark cedars, alders, 
maples and sassafras. A narrow footpath led down 
through the thick underwood to the open level. 

This is the cranberry-meadow,” said Molly. ‘They 
flood it in the winter, so there’s ice all over. Now take 
hold of my hands.” She sat down upon her feet, and 
the boys ran, drawing her along. Then, in like man- 
ner, Bert and Chris were treated to a ride, till the fro- 
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zen swamp showed many a track across and around it, 
where little feet and little clothes had brushed aside 
the light snow from the ice. 

At length, however, as the boys were sliding Molly, 
they came over a place where there was a spring, 
where the water was deeper, and the ice thinner. 
There was a cracking noise. Bert dropped Molly’s 
band and ranon. He was little and light, and reach- 
ed the bank in safety. But Molly, alert as she was, 
had only time to spring to her feet when, the ice gave 
way, and she and Chris were suddenly plunged into 
the water. How cold it was! Molly held firmly to 
Chris with one hand, while with the other she clutched 
the ice, which was strong even near the edge of the 
hole into which they had fallen. 

Chris began to cry. ‘I shall be drowned!” he howl- 
ed, *‘ I shall be drowned!” 

“No you won't,” said Molly, bravely. “Get up on 
the ice. IT’ll push you up.” 

Molly always believed and maintained that she could 
not touch bottom with her feet, but how else, I won- 
der, did she succeed in getting that heavy boy out upon 
the ice. For, after many efforts, she did get him out. 
He rolled over, and got up, all dripping, at a safe dis- 
tance. 

* Now help me out,” said Molly. 

“Tean’t!’ he whined, with his teeth chattering. 
** 7 shall fall in again!”’ 

‘But you must help me out!” cried Molly. 

“T can’t!” repeated Chris; and he went and sat 
down upon a big stone close by, for the spring was 
near the edge of the swamp. 

“T help you!” said Bert, trotting up and holding 
out his short, fatarms. But the dear little three-year 
old boy could not possibly pull her out. Molly knew 
that. 

*“ Look here, Bert,’’ she said, “‘ I’ll tell you what you 
must do: run straight home, and tell father to come 
quick.”’ 

“T will,” said little Bert, and set off. instantly, as 
fast as his short legs could carry him, and was im- 
mediately hid from view by the thick-growing bushes. 

“Can't you come and help me, Chris?” asked Molly 
once more. 

“T can’t!” he answered with a sob and a shiver, and 
it was true, for he was frozen fast to the rock. The 
tears were freezing on his cheeks, and he made no 
further reply to anything Molly said. She was as 
lively and fearless as a young seal in her hole in the 
water. She called, “ Father! father!’ as loud as she 
could. ‘I guess I'll call; maybe somebody’s in the 
woods. Help! help! I wonder if Bert ’l) find the 
way; he never was in the woods alone in his life be- 
fore.”’ 

Yes, Bert found the way. No doubt about it ever 
entered his steadfast little mind. Through the woods, 
down the steep hillside, across the field and the 
barnyard, the willing little feet ran on, never pausing 
till he rushed, rosy and out of breath, into the kitchen, 
where the Captain sat by the fire with his morning 
paper. Bert seized his hand. ‘Tome quick! ve ice 
broke; Molly ’3 in ve water!” 

“Where?” he asked, snatching his hat from the peg. 

“Tranberry swamp,” replied Bert; and the Cap- 
tain was gonc instantly. 

The mother’s heart sank. ‘In the water ever since 
the child started! Then she is dead and drowned!” 
But, for all the hopeless thought, she went eagerly to 
work to havo all things in readiness for the ehild’s 
restoration and comfort. Two young women who were 
in the kitchen started to follow the Captain. She gave 
them shawls and blankets to wrap the childrenin. She 
sent word over to the friends of Chris as soon as she 
had heard Bert’s tale more fully, and immediately 
three or four started from that house up the hill-path. 
She lighted a fire in the best chamber, and hung 
blankets to warm by the kitchen stove. 

Bert found it dull in the house. ‘I dess I'll doe and 
see how vey're dettin on,’’ he said, and immediately 
set out by himself up the hill again. At the foot of the 
slippery path he was surprised to see bis father’s shoes. 
“*Now, what in vis world did he tate his shoes off for? 
Dess I'll tarry vem along. Dess his feet ’ll be told 
*nough!”’ 

The fact was that the Captain fcund himself losing 
time by the slipping of his feet upon the ice; so, kick- 
ing off his shoes, he ran on in his woolen socks. As 
soon as he reached the top of the hill, the clear voice 
of his little daughter, calling “‘ Father, father!” set his 
worst fears at rest, and with a loud halloo, he rushed 
on with renewed speed, and soon appeared before the 
delighted eyes of brave littie Molly, leaping down 
upon the ice, and running to her rescue. A moment 
more, and she was safe out of the water, clasped close- 
ly in his warm, strong arms. 

Then came the women with the blankets, and 
wrapped her up; and men broke the icy fetters which 
fastened poor Chris to his rock, and wrapped him up, 
too; and lastly came little Bert with the shoes, which 
his father was glad to put on, though in his excitement 
he had not missed them. 

Quickly the small processiou carried the little chil- 
dren down thc hill to their homes, where warm rooms, 
warm blankets, warm drinks, warm hands to rub 
them, and warm hearts to be glad over them, speedily 
restored them. 

Molly was much less chilled than Chris; the water 
had kept the cold wind from her, ard her courage and 
exertions kept her blood warm. She wanted to run 
and play as usual, but was kept in bed all day, This 





was not very bad, however, for she was in the best 
chamber, and the neighbors came in to see her, and 
brought her cake and oranges, nuts and raisins, and 
candy. And she and Bert told the story over a dozen 
times, and everybody, especially Aunt Rhody, agreed 
that Bert was a wonderful child. So hesat on the foot 
of the bed, and felt himself a hero, and manfully help- 
ed eat the good things. 

But poor Chris was tired and feverish, and wished 
himself back in California. He didn’t think much of 
New England winters, nor care about sliding any more 
upon the ice. The Captain went in to see him. ‘“ She 
helped me out,’’ said Chris. ‘I couldn’t help her. 
But I was praying for her,” he added, with tears in his 
eye. 

And the boy’s faith so touched the Captain’s heart, 
that he forgave his inefficiency, and was always ready 
with an excuse for him if anybody intimated that he 
ought to have made an effort for Molly’s rescue. 





LITTLE TIM. 
by Li. G. 


[ Fy im TIM is an Irish boy. The goou-na- 

tured, warm-hearted boy who reads this, who 
has an Irish schoolmate or play-fellow that he loves 
and thinks well of, will toss bis head and say, “ He’s 
all the better for that.’ Another, who has had a dif- 
ferent experience, will very likely say, *‘ Oh, that’s a 
pity!’ But you must none of you pass judgment upon 
little Tim until Ihave told you what I know of him. 
Our acquaintance began a year ago, when he came 
with his father and mother and two little sisters 
younger than himself, Mamie and Hannie, to live in 
the neighborhood, quite near to me. They came from 
a place called “ Ragged Hill,” about three miles away, 
where the father had been employed as a day-laborer 
uponafarm. But he had now arrived at the dignity 
of being a farmer on his own account. So he took 
some of the money that he carned while at service and 
bought cows, some of them fine-looking animals and 
some with pretty little speckled calves. He bought a 
horse and a nice long wagon, so that they could all 
ride. And he bought pigs and hens, and last, but not 
least perhaps in the children’s estimation, he bought a 
dog, and named him ‘“ Spot.” 

Little Tim, though not then six years old, seemed 
quite capable of appreciating all these things. In fact, 
if the truth must be told, I think he was just a little 
bit proud; he was never tired of talking about them, 
and it was “our cows” and “our barn” and “our 
pigs’ and so on from morning until night. He and 
the little flaxen-haired, blue-eyed Mamie played 
‘“*horse,’’ and raced up and down the lane to their 
hearts’ content. Sometimes they played they were 
cows, and would get down on their hands and knees 
and “ make believe” eat grass. Then, again, they were 
calves, and would tug and pull to lead each other from 
the pen to the stable. So there was no end to their 
plays or to their whims and fancies. They were busy 
all day and often far into the evening. Tim was sent 
to school for awhile at the nearest school-house, which 
was a mile away; but the weeks flew quickly by and 
he was at his play again. Great pyramids of sand 
would rise in the middle of the road as if by magic, 
and the lawn in front of the bouse would be dotted 
with little heaps of sand like ant-hills, and when asked 
about it, ‘Oh, I was hauling muck on to my mowing 
lot.’’ Little stones would slyly disappear from the 
wall and be stretched along on the green sward to 
mark out his cow-pasture, whilst other stones were put 
inside to serve for cows; and woe be to the little tod- 
dling Hannie, who was just beginning to walk, if she 
displaced any part of bis stone fence or upset any of 
his stone cows; she would at least be spoken sharply to. 

And so the summer passed bappily away; but as the 
short, chilly days of autumn came on, from some cause 
which we could never fully understand, the two little 
girls fell sick—Hannie first and then Mamie. So in- 
stead of running out and playing with Timmy she had 
to lie quite still in bed. She was so sick that she could 
not talk or take much notice of anything. Their 
mother nursed and tended them, and did everything 
she knew how to do, and the good old ladies of the 
neighborhood came in and wrapped them in hot flan- 
nels, and put roasted onions upon their feet, and filled 
little bags with bitter herbs and put upon their necks, 
and spread hot poultices for their stomachs. The doc- 
tor came every day and left them drops and powders. 
But all apparently was to no purpose; they continued 
to droop and pine, and grow poor and weak, until 
they could not stand upon their feet nor scarce raise 
their heads from the pillow. The weary and sleepy 
mother bore them about in her arms, soothed their 
moans, or tried to, and attended to all their wants. 

But what did Tim do during this prolonged care and 
suffering? Did he make a noise and disturb the sick 
ones, and tease and worry his mother because he had 
no one to play with him? Or did he steal away out of 
doors and amuse himself alone as best he could? He 
did not do either. He was right there with his mothers 
and he was there to help, too. He could rock the 
cradle, or hand the cup of drink or the clean garment 
from the line, or sometimes, when sae would let him, 
he could bold Hannie in his arms to relieve his mother, 
and this was joy enough for Tim. The short Novem- 
ber day might be ever so bright, and the sun look in at 
the windows ever so invitingly, or the gaily-colored 
leaves—crimson, scarlet, and yellow—might dance and 





whirl and eddy about the yard in ever so coaxing a 
way, or “Spottie’’ even might wag his mottled tail 
and look up in his face ever so invitingly, all would 
not do—Tim was not to be lured from his mother at 
such a time as this, not he! And so the days sped on, 
bringing no hope to our hearts nor any relief to the 
poor over-tasked mother, until the autumn was al- 
most gone and the cold winter was fast approaching. 
One day the doctor came and found Mamie lying white 
and still upon her pillow, almost as if she were already 
dead. He looked startled when he saw her, and, sit- 
ting down by the bed, he said to those about him, *' I 
fear this is the stillness of death."’ This was not in- 
tended for the mother’s ears, but I think she heard it, 
for she was in the next room, and, dropping into . 
chair. she burst into a violeut fit of weeping. “Oh, 
Tim!” she said between her sobs, *‘ you will loso both 
your little sisters.’’ Little Tim stood up manfully; he 
did not cry out or even sob, and if you had not been 
looking at him you would not have known that L 

was moved at all; but the features of his face were 
strangely distorted, aud the tears ran in streams down 
his cheeks as he looked wistfully at his mother, as 
thongh the sight of ber grief was the hardest part for 
him to bear. 

The doctor, after regarding Mamie for a few mo- 
ments, took asmall vial from his pocket, and, dropping 
a drop or two into a Jittle sugar and water, he put it to 
her white lips. To his great joy she drank it, and ina 
short time sbe moved a little and opened her eyes. No 
doubt this was the turning point with her. Butshe did 
not begin to mend right away, far from it; it was woek, 
before we could really say she was better, and then 
began the tedious process of “getting well.” But 
Tim's patience never flagged. He was the first to an- 
nounce in joyous tones, “Mamie can stand upon her 
feet! Oh, Miss G., Mamie can stand upon her fect!” 
But she was fitful and exacting for a long time, as you 
may suppose, after such an illness. Tim must lead her 
from ber little rocking-chair to the cradle and back 
again a great number of times in the course of a day. 
But both the children continued slowly to gain in 
strength, and now they are quite well; and although 
they cannot go out of doors theze cold days, yet they 
make the most of the long, sunny room in which they 
live, and their little feet seem to know no weariness in 
trotting up and down, to and fro. 

It is not every boy that has the good fortune to have 
a mother and two sisters to be kind to; but you have 
some one, you do not live alone, and it is better to be 
kind and loving to adog or cat than not to be so at 
all. And nowI think you are all ready to join with 
me in saying, *‘ Long live little Tim, and long live his 
pretty sisters!’? and may they all learn to do with 
steady faithfulness all those things that love and duty 
require of them. 





| Vuyples, 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 
91 Letters. 

6, 14, 2, 31, 40, 36, was the “* City of a hundred gates." 

38, 45, 66, 1, 30, 17, was the inventor of alphabotio writing. 

1h, 71, 8, 37, 22, 91, 7, 16, 77, 66, 10, 25, 51, a celebrated ancient 
statue. 

70, 67, 73, 69, 60, 88, was onco a rich and powerful city. 

39, 75, 28, 24, 22, was the founder of tho Persian monarchy. 

5, 29, 52, 30, 23, a public place in Rome whero causes wore 
tried and orations made. 

79, 20, 64, 83, 13, 43, 85, 89, one of the seven hills of Rome. 

47, 54, 81, 37, 34, 50, 68, 38, 58, 30,17, was one of the greatest 
critics of antiquity. 

31, 4, 46, 90, 59, 76, 45, 54, 42, was a celebrated prisonor in the 
castle of Chillon. 

81, 37, 48, 53, 35, 3, was a famous naturalist. 

25, 61, 79, 52, 74, 12, 55, 45, 9, 8, 15, was King of the Franks. 

49, 33, 44, 18, 19, 55, 44, was Archbishop of Cambrai, and a dis- 
tinguished writer. 

63, 82, 23, 2, 28, was a celebrated Greek poet. 

57, 79, 32, 74, 21, 90, 36, 62, 41, 84, 90, was a celebrated German 
generul, on whose career Schiller founded a drama. 

43, 72, 73, 79, a small island, once the seat of an abbey. 

78, 2, 68, 78, 18, 22, was a celebrated King of Persia. 

87, 65, 1, 71, 27, 86, 30, 17, a mountain near Athens, noted for its 
honey and marble. 

45, 80, 26, 45, 8, 45, 22, 10, 24, 22, a celobrated Archbishop of 
Alexandria. 

My whole is a wise saying. 
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ANAGRAM BLANKS. 


1. Our route lay in a direct from the river ——-. 

2. The whole he thought and talked of that one ——-. 

3. Although he strained every he ceased until 
compelled to do se. 

4. We were so much interested In his 
until 

5. Owing to Mary's presence of mind, we were able to — 
everything in the room but one 














that we remained 











6. At the first ———,, he appeared startled, and, turning ———, 
sprang from his seat, and with one ——— crossed the 
brook. LEF. 

SQUARE WorRD. 
1. Desire. 


2. Above or across. 
3. A kind of fruit. 


4. Formerly. TARRY. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH Il. 
Enigma.—“ The splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes across tho lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory."’ 
Buried Gtties.—1. Aix. 2. Colorado. 3. Bethel. 4. Berlin. 6. Eas- 
ton. 6. Canton. 7. London. 8. Albany. 
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THE SEARCH FOR GOD. 
[A. W. Stevens, in the Index.] 
HIS curiosity which aspires to find out God is cer- 
tainly a worthy and sublime one, and constantly vin- 
dicates itself. It is the irrepressible demand of our intellect- 
ual and moral nature. We cannot come to anchor in this 
universe without him; we drift on the tide of our restless 
yearnings and painful experiences until we make fast to the 
conviction that physical law is spiritual also, and that uni- 
versal force is instinct with universal love and wisdom. We 
are worshipful and aspiring by nature; we want, therefore, 
to know God, in order that we may intelligently adore him 
and make him the perfect ideal towards which our actual 
may evermore strive. We need him, moreover, as the miss- 
ing linic in that chain which shall bind all finite minds together 
as the offspring of one Infinite Mind. The fact of a common 
origin proves we truth of a common stock and a common 
destiny. Weare sym pathetic by nature. The aspiration which 
kindles in us is strengthenl4 by the assurance that alike aspi- 
ration glows in the breast of n0ther. Shall we now 
have a scientific creed, just when W ° have resolved to repudi- 
ate the theological one? Shall we SJ to the Churchmen, 
“Your pope is dead!”—and to the mca O1 Science, “Long 
live your pope!” thus turning from one fetich to bow down 
to another? We believe in science, but not ia that which is 
one-eyed; which has intellectual but no moral or spiritual 
perception. It takes two eycs, wide open, to Sweep the whole 
field of earth and heaven, and gather in all th © facts from all 
quarters. Have you not been able yet, my se: entific friend, 
to put your finger on God, or the human soul? 2..".en no More 
have you so far been able to put your foot onthem! The most 
that you can now say is that you have not found the.2; but 
be careful that you do not say that they never can be f ‘Und. 
The human mind and the human heart are both out a-bn. 
ing; they are not accoutered with superstition or mere chila ~ 
ish faith, either; would it not be as well to wait and sec what 
they bring back? Do you say that there is no need of God, 
and that everything is explained without him? Nay, then; 
but we say that there is all need of God, and that nothing is 
explained without Him! There is no“ fact” which you can 
discover but hints at a greater one yet remaining for you. 
And what are all your mere “ facts,” standing by themselves 
and shorn of their subtle and deep significance? Dead, dry, 
and uninteresting are they; mere rubbish, not fit for storage. 
But string them now on a thread of meaning, one end of 
which is in your finite comprehension, and the other running 
off into the infinite; call that thread law if you will, but with- 
out failing to observe that it is full of suggestions of intelli- 
gence,—and then your “facts” immediately grapple the ob- 
server’s attention with irresistible interest, because they 
become in his eyes the luminous hieroglyphics of once contin- 
uously-unfolding infinite thought and purpose. . . Iam 
confident that, after we have got through with our present 
negations, we shall have some grand affirmations to make 
about the Soul of the universe and the soul of man. They 
will be cleaner, sweeter, nobler, vaster than the old affirma- 
tions. They will reconcile the fina] decisions of the intellect 
and the continuous demands of the heart. 

And that these aspirations may have full scope to grow, and 
freedom to gain utterance, no halt of thought in these direc- 
tions must be called, no sneer must be flung at faith, no 
shame must be put on hope. Let the philosophic doubters 
grow not self-co:mplacent, nor the scientific deniers hasten to 
assume that the last word is spoken. Religion is not mori- 
bund, nor is faith entirely obsolete. Though the “altar 
stairs’’ on which we stand be shrouded yet in darkness, it may 
be that we shall yet find they “slope through darkness up to 
God.” The sun of truth hangs only on the horizon now; the 
wide, long dome of the heavens it has stillto climb. Let us 
wait in patience, and see it ascend! 

SOUTHERN SENTIMENT. 
[The Rey. Dr. Curry—letter from the South in the Christian Advo- 
cate.) 
HE point of most interest in this whole matter, is 
the prevalent sentiment of the white people of the South 
in respect to the new order of things brought about by the 
war and its consequents. Are these things accepted cheer- 
fully or sullenly by the leading Southerners? Are Northern 
people, coming to them with Northern views and feelings, 
treated without prejudice on account of their opinions? Is 
the United States Government cheerfully accepted and patri- 
otically honored by these “ reconstructed ” ex-Confederates? 
Are the Negroes treated with fairness (not as social equals, 
which nobody asks, but) as persons possessed of equal rights 
in the body politic? To all these questions answers must be 
given looking in the same direction, for the people of the 
South do not with even apparent cordiality accept the situa- 
tion. They dislike all plain-speaking Northern people, who 
are true to their homes and their country. There is no love 
for the National Government; the flag of the country is 
everywhere dishonored—indeed, it is never seen exceptat the 
United States offices—and the national festivals are disregard- 
ed. The negro race is almost everywhere—as far as the laws 
do not protect them—treated unfairly, and in not a few cases 
the laws which assure them of equal rights are rendered inef- 
fectual by violence, over-reaching and iniquitous administra- 
tion. 

The utterances of the newspapers are generally accepted as 
among the surest indications of the prevalent public senti- 
ment. Tried by that criterion there appears to be very little 
of cheerful acquiescence in the new order of things, or o7 re- 
spect, to say nothing of love, for the National Government ; 
while their every reference to the colored people is an execra- 
tion, or a sneer, or, at the very best, a lordly patronising, 
scarcely less hateful. Toward Northerners resident among 
them, everything depends on the manners of the in-comers. 

The Southerners say if they (the Northerners) will behave 

themselves like gentlemen, they will be treated as such, which 

is perhaps not far from the truth, as they would interpret 
their own language. But to be a General Goverrnent official 
is assumed to be proof positive and irreversidls that sucha 
one is “no genticman,” and he is treated accordingly. To be 

a Republican in politics, to support the national administra- 

tion, and, above all, to favor giving in good faith and without 

unfair discriminations, equal legal rights to the negroes, are 
such palpable and unmistakable evidences of lack of gentle- 
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mauly qualities, that whoever is found entertaining such 
views or indulging in such practices is summarily and inex- 
orably ostracised. But the crowning offense against the con- 
ventional good manners of the Southern aristocracy is to 
show, especially in any practical form, any decided interest 
in the negroes, or to put forth efforts for their religious, in- 
tellectual, or pecuniary advancement. 

Southern landholders are not allowed by public sentiment 
to dispose of their property to negroes, except as compelled 
by necessity—that is, poverty, which knows no law, not even 
the tyranny of the code of the “chivalry.” The ministor of 
the Gospel who dares to care for the souls of the freedmen is 
by that fact disqualified to minister to white people, or even 
to be recognized by them, either officially or socially ; and to 
teach a negro school is a mark of degradation so deep and 
dark that no name is more execrable in the whole South than 
that of “nigger school-marms ;"’ and in not a few cases culti- 
vated young women from the North, who under noble Chris- 
tian impulses have devoted themselves fora season to teaching 
the children of the freedmen, have been utterly excluded 
from white socicty, and in some cases compelled to board in 
some one of the poor families among whom they were labor- 
ing. If, however, the Northern immigrants will fall in with 
the manners and sentiments of the South; if they will care- 
fully abstain from all expréssions of opinions and sentiments 
not favorable to the * lost cause ;”’ if they will avoid all indica- 
tions of favor toward the * niggers,” and in all their sayings 
and doings behave like [Southern] gentlemen, they will be re- 
ceived and treated accordingly. 

Toward the negroes the chief expressions are those of con- 
tempt; the prevalent course of action is neglect. Their free- 
dom is conceded, and very few have any hope of the restora- 
tion of slavery—probably most do not desire it. Legal equality 
is also pretty generally conceded, but how largely this is due 
to a wholesome respect for the powers at Washington, and to 
how great a degree a Democratic triumph at the next Presi- 
dential election would change all this, are questions that we 
are not called to answer. 

We have written of the prevalent, and often apparently ex- 
clusive, Southern sentiment, in respect to the matters referred 
to; it would, however, be unjust to charge these things indis- 

«."iminately upon all the white people of the Southern States. 
Un, ike the public opinion of the North, which is made up of 
the ay Sregate of the thoughts and feelings of the whole pop- 
ular ma’S: that of the South was formerly altogether, and is 
still large),”» the dictation of the noisy few. It was they that 
dominated ti’¢ public mind during all those years in which 
the seeds of the Rebellion were sown, and the same class at 
length precipitated their section into civil war against the 
better judgment of a large majority of the people, and, by 
overt acts of treason, made @ necessity for a united South. 
And the same exacting few are still striving for the mastery, 
but with greatly diminished powers to do harm. There is 
virtue and picty, and deep down in their hearts there is patri- 
otism, in the Southern masses, which will in due time become 
active and dominant. Each year wilt strengtber the better 
and diminish the worse clements among them. 





“THE HAIRLESS HOBBY OF ECONOMY.” 
{From the Presbyterian.1 

‘T F the wisdom of the ages is to be reduced to rules 0% 

economy for producing, sustaining, and burying the min- 
istry, it may be good for the ehurch financially, but bad for 
the ministry. The inventive genius of the church has long 
been taxed to reach the minimum on which candidates could 
be gotten through, or in other words, how much molasses 
and bran bread is actually required to kecp him up to the 
highest grade of study without making him frisky. Assoon as 
the report [on consolidation of Church Boards] started out 
with that old hairless hobby of economy, we felt our indigna- 
tion rise. There is less ground for censure here than any where 
inthe church. The grand question has been for years how to 
mix money and prayer—how to attain the proportion, so 
that one equivalent of money shall be equal to at least a 
thousand of prayer, in keeping up beneficiaries, against the 
wear and tear necessary to the highest vitality of mind. 

We have often heard students tell of the economy in and 
about a celebrated institution where their bill of fair runs on 
this wise: Dried apples for breakfast, hot water to swell 
them for dinner, and for supper, past recollections, And 
while our policy continues, to find on how little money and 
how much prayer we can get a candidate through, it will im- 
press us (though it may bea bit irreverent) that the prayer is 
to subserve the purpose of the hot water above indicated, 
and bo used to swell the small amount of money given. We 
believe profoundly in mighty prayer, but as profoundly in 
mighty alms. Nor do we disguise our inward hate of that 
small policy which uses the church as a laboratory to find the 
mininum of possibility in the material of existence. It de- 
moralizes the church, it teaches her to sce economy nowhere 
so well as on the divine side of things. 





THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 
(From the Christian Register.) 


HE Pilot asks us more questions than we can con- 
veniently answer in a paragraph or two, but we will 
reply toa few of them. It denies that our public schools are 
free schools, and says: ‘‘Is ita free school where a Catholic 
child is forced to study from Protestant books? Is ita free 
system which will not teach religion to a child at the wish of 
its parent? If the public schools were denominational would 
they be less free?’’ So far as * Protestant books"’ are con- 
cerned, we do not see what Protestantism or Romanism has 
to do with writing, spelling, grammar, arithmetic or geogra- 
phy. We should as soon think of talking about Protestant 
boots and Roman Catholic shoes, or Protestant water and 
Roman Catholic fire. If some of the selections made for read- 
ing-books relate to present ecclesiastical divisions, it will be 
wel) to suppress them. The history of the Reformation is not 
a profitable study in a mixed school. But there can bo no 
great practical difficulty in removing all reasonable objections 
of this kind. 

That the public schools are not free unless they teach reli- 
gion when parents wish to have it taught is a strange notion. 
Let ,parents themselves teach religion to their children, or 
send them to church and Sunday-school for this purpose. A 
public school is no place for theological wrangling. Children 
should there be taught punctuality, truthfulness, purity, jus- 
tice and honor, but let them go elsewhere to learn whether 
God exists in three persons or one, and whether the Pope is 
infallible or not. 





Denominational schools are less likely to be free, because 


they are usually in sectarian bondage, and more care is taken 
to indoctrinate the pupils than to encourage them to think 
frecly and fearlessly for themselves. In a common school, 
children whose parents attend different churches become well 
acquainted with each other, and early friendships soften the 
political and theological divisions of later life. When each 
sect has exclusive charge of its own children, misrepresenta- 
tions and prejudices thrive luxuriantly, and those who might 
have learned to love and trust each other by ©: ociating in 
common studies, and sports, are prepared to misunderstand 
and hate each other on account of doctrinal differences. If 
* the highest aim of a government is to make good men and 
Women,” whatever tends to promote mutual acquaintance 
and reciprocal regard among citizens at the most impressible 
period of their lives is of the first importance. The Heavenly 
Father would doubtless prefer to have his children living to- 
gether in peace and love, in innocent error of theological 
subtleties, to having them expertly taught sectarian views of 
“religion,” with consequent estrangements and alienations. 
WASHINGTON, 

{From the Germantown Chronicie.} 
W KE do not, if we may be allowed the expression, 
take quite as much stock in Washington latterly as 
formerly. He was avery clever man, of course, but not the 
kind of man we want nowadays! He wasa good deal of an 
old fogy, and had very ridiculous, impracticable notions about 
the importance of truth and honor and purity in public life. 
He was somewhat heretical, too, in his political views, and 
was one of those absurd men who would subordinate “ the 
party” to the country, if indeed he had any conception of 
what a great thing “the party” is. He did contrive to lead 
the people of the colonies, poor and defenseless as they were, 
in a successful resistance to the greatest military power of 
the world, and to lead them, also, in establishing a stable gov- 
ernment when the long struggle was over; but the times are 
different now. Washington was no “ politician.” He did not 
understand how to use the public patronage, and actually 
gave offices to men who had nothing but character and capac- 
ity to recommend them; he did not take care of his friends; 
he did not even take care of himself, but went out of office 
poorer than he went in. Such a man would be left far behind 
now in the political race; he could not get a nomination for 
common council, for ‘the boys”’ would never support sucha 
cold puristas he. It is for this reason, we suppose, that we do 
not celebrate the birthday of Washington as we used to. If 
we were to read the Farewell Address to a company of public 
men, they would probably think the author a “sore-head” 

and would respect him accordingly. 
THE MORAL AWAKENING. 

(From the Standard of the Cross.) 
} er some months a good healthy spirit of criticism haz 
been growing throughout the land. In a brave, fear- 
less way the corruptions of political parties, and the sins and 
inconsistencies of prominent citizens, have been widely pro- 
claimed and very generally discussed. The atmosphere, at 
present, is one ef suspicion and distrust. So many fair names 
have been soile@in recent controversies, such scemingly solid, 
reputable houses have failed to maintain their business 
honor, such illustrious statesmen have lost the respect of 
party and the confidence of the people, that men are now 
wondering whom they can trust, on whom they can bestow 
public honors and offices. Every man conspicuous for wealth 
or talents is amazed at the readiness with which public opin- 
ion places an interrogation mark after his name. Every 
political adventurer is made conscious of this ever-gazing eye 
of criticism, and asa mere matter of policy is striving to reach 

a@ higher moral plane upon which he may work. 

This present condition—one of criticism and general dis- 
trust—may not be the healthiest possible for the nation ; it is 
certainly, not a condition of rapid growth, yet it is infinitely 
better than drifting down on the rapid tide of worldliness 
and sensuality into greater license and immorality. The re- 
trospect of the past ten years is a very sad one for the 
thoughtful man. To realize that the next ten years may but 
repeat the sins, the weaknesses, and the follies of the past 
is alarming even to the man of questionable morality as he 
contemplates it. So the nation is halting—seriously review- 
ing history, uncovering the hidden weakness and wickedness, 
and, by the help of God, slowly, steadily, reviving in moral 
power, and under the eye of asevere criticism re-forming the 
national character, ready to go out into the future years, 
under the guidance of a higher morality, under the impulse 
of a purified public sentiment. 


CHRISTIAN COURTESY. 
(From the Christian Intelligencer.]} 

E courteous,”’ was an injunction of that one of 

the Apostles who was the most impetuous of any, 
and who, therefore, felt the need of a constant restraint of 
himself in this very particular. And like a truly wise man, 
knowing his own weakness, he made it the ground of a warn- 
ing to other men. A Christian whois not courteous is a per- 
petual contradiction and stumbling-block to those who are 
without. Temperament, undoubtedly, has much to do with 
the matter; but if it be unfriendly to the existence of cour- 
tesy it must be held in check. If a man is naturally excita- 
ble, grace should cause him to curb his temper; if he is prone 
to gloom and sourness, Christianity should dispose him to 
light and sweetness; if, knowing his own wickedness, he is 
given to judge others harshly, he should remember the Lord’s 
injunction: ** Judge not;’’ and if rash in coming to his con- 
clusions or ready to accept the unfavorable judgments of 
other men, he should put a guard over himself, and verify 
what he hears before he gives it currency. 

A gloomy, sour, discourteous Christian is Satan’s uncon- 
scious ally in preventing the disobedient from turning to 
“the wisdom of the just,” and makes that seem disagrecable 
and unlovely to them which is the perfection of beauty. A 
Christian should at all times be patient, gentle, affable, and 
tender of the feelings of others. He cannot be hasty in 
speech, or forbidding in manner, or intemperate in judgment, 
without wounding the cause of the Saviour. Like him, while 
hating sin, he should love sinners, and should seek to win 
them to holiness of life by the exercise of those gentle, but 
irresistible, graces and virtues which adorned the walk and 
conversation of him “ who did no sin, neither was guile found 
in his mouth: who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; 
when he suffered, threatened not; but committed himself to 
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himghat judgeth righteously.” 
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From Saturday, March 14, to 1 
March 2 


Wall Strect.—Money is still very casy, but 
business is uncertain, awaiting the action of Con- 
gress. Itis hoped that some action will be taken 
this week, and if the delay has saved us from the 
wild schemes of the inflationists we may forgive | 
it. Says the Commercial and Financial Chrouick : | 
‘It is impossible to name a branch of business, 
either commercial or financial, which might not be 
decidedly affected by measures of inflation, and so 
long as it remains possible that the volume of the 
currency may be largely increased during the pres- 
ent session of Congress, s0 long must business 
men remain entirely inactive, or only do a“ hand 
to mouth” business without letting their engage- 
ments extend for any length of time into the 
future.’ The Financier, too, has an able leader on 
the uses and nature of money, which should be 
read by every one who wants more money, but 
has nothing to give in exchange for it. 

Government Bonds.—The weekly quotations 
are remarkably even, and there is only a moderate 
home demand to create competition. 

The highest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 








Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
16. 17, 18, 19. 20. 21. 
New 5sc’p.. oy » as 144% 114% 114% 114% 114% 
° $ b rt 1195 11935 119% 
420 120 10% 
117 7 116% 
1 117 117 li 
ils 119 119 ‘acs 
1k 119% 19s 119% 
1K 119% 119 Save 
12 20 Bw 14 
11 118% i118 .... 
ll 4 IRs 11K 118% 
ll 8 118% 11K... 
119 9% 11954 11934 119% | 
119 , wpe |... | 
Ils 119 9} 119% 119% 119% | 
10-40 reg.........113% 11375 114 11l4} 1 
10-40 c’p.......... 3% 11 14 114} iid 
Tr errr ; ite: ¢ 1ll6y 116% 6% 16% lv 


State Bonds.—Few transactions are reported. 
Tennessees being the only denomination for which 
there is any demand. These advanced at the 
close to 91% or 70% without the coupon. 

Railroad Bonds.—Prices have changed but 
little within the week. There is not much demand } 
as yet for the bonds in default, owing, probably, 
to a desire to see how the negotiations for adjust- 
ment turn out. 

Stocks, etc.—There has been no movement 
worthy of especial notice, although some activity 
has temporarily developed in certain cases which | 
are sufficiently indicated by our quotations. The | 
earnings of the railroads for the first weeks of | 
March are not encouraging, showing,as they do | 
in most cases, an unseasonable falling off in busi- 
ness. 





























The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week: 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mee. 
16. 17. 18. 19, 20. 
Gold... Uzi 112'4 112 11% «111K its 7 
N.Y.C eH. ‘R.. we 101% WI 10s We 100% 
Harlem......... 304 133 WK 132% «190. 
Erie..... aent rth 446 44 42% 
Lake Shore. 9% 785% 8% TB 
if) 473 6 47% «647% 45% 
Northwestern.. 544 HX 54% 543g 
GO “TCLs cos 12 TB s000 
flock Ysland.... 10614 105% 105K Wh 
St. Paul.. 43% 43% 42% 42% 
do pref. 65 654 GAY, | 
Mich. Centr: 5 fie 
Ohio & Miss ‘ 
Central of N 
Del., Li, & W. ++. 110 ¢ 
Han & St.Jos.. oi 5) Oram) | | a) 31X 
do pref...... 30} aa e ° Bi "4 
Union —- thie Dt BAY Shy al 
Panam 117 116 116 15% 4s 114% 
Ww cateen Untei 7 7R\4 «TBM TT ~T7T% Tis 
Quicksilver 82 a a 8215 380 eee 
do pref.... ...: wy iq Ans 8 ses 
Pacific Mail 44% 4455 44 4A OA 
Adams Ex ress 8 98 10 100 mee 
A merican if C4ig 64 
5 es 7 lly 7 1% =D) 
W cis r argo Ex 76 6 76 oes [OO 7 
Foreign Exchange.—Nominal quotations at 
the close of the week were: 
0 days. 8 days. 
London prime bankers........ 4S436@A.8D | 4.874@4. “88 
BANKING-HOU ‘SE OF risk & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau S1r., New YORK 
We Buy AND SELL GOVERNMENT BonDs, 
and Gold at current market rates; buy Gold 


Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and Bonds at 
the Stock Exchange on Commission for cash ; 
receive Deposits, and allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent.; make Collections, and 
transact a general Banking and Financial busi- 
ness. | 

We also deal in the CENTRAL PACIFIC and | 


WESTERN PACIFIC GOLD Bonps, whicb, at | 
present prices, arc very desirable for invest- 
ment. 


We are also selling the CENTRAL PACIFIC | 
Goup Six Per Cent. LAND BONDS at 8 and | 
accrued interest. 

FISK & HATCH. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, — 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw Bills 
on London, and Paris ;- also issue 
Letlers of Credit available at all 
points at home and abroad. Invest- 
ment Securities for sale. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 396 & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets---Over Ten Million Dollars. 
a Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 

ix Per cent. Interest Allowed. 
Bank books in English, French and German. 
G. 8. CHAP. af Treas. N. NES, Pres’t. 
. 8. ARMOUR, By 


10 Per Cent. Bridge, School and Funding 
Bonds, 
Some new and choice lots, at very low prices. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 14 Pine St. 
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NEW YORK «= OSWEGO MIDLAND ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO,, 


First Mortgage Bondholdenxs 


by applying at our office can receive the report 
and plan of the Committee for the reorganization. 

Having marketed these bonds, and being our- 
selves large holders thereof, we shall be glad to 
confer with other holders with a view to the pro- 
tection of our mutual interests. 


CEORCE OPDYKE & Ca., 


25 Nassau St. 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


VERMONT DIVISION 


Portland and Ogdensburg 


RATLROAD 


WITH 


TRAFFIC CUARANTY 


OF 


Eastern R.R. of Massachusetts, 


SAFE AND 








CONSERVATIVE 
New Eingland Investment. 


The issue is LIMITED to $20,000 per mile and has 
a basis of a Cash Capital Stock of $1,200,000 
paid in at par. 


A limited amount remain unsold. Price for the 


; present 80 and accrued interest, in currency. 


FOR SALE BY 


|E.& T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
ST. JOHNSBURY, V 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 MILK STREET, 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


BOSTON. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 
SECOND MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. BONDS. 
COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 EACH. 
REGISTERED BONDS OF $1,000 AND $5,000 EACH. 
Interest Payable 1st June and 1st December 
PRINCIPAL DUE IN 188. 


FOR SALE ON BEHALF OF THE COMPANY 
ON FAVORABLE TERMS BY 
SCOTT, STRONG & CO., 
Bankers, No. 36 Bread Sereet. 

The nominal amount of Bonds pera rized to hea 
issued under this Mortgage is Twenty-five millions. 
Of this amount SIX MILLIONS are reserved to 
extinguish or absorb the unsecured Bonds, known 
as the * New Sinking Fund 7s of 1882,” and of the 
balance but ONE MILLION in amount are now 

offered for sale. 
TURNER BROTHERS, 
Te. peer, (A. Fg er, 

’. C. Turner, G. M. Turner, 

- Turner, BAN KERS, J. 8. Decker. 
i. Turner, 

No. 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and ether Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Goldand Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


Ceorge | Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
New York. 


} 
| 
t 


No. 25 Nassau St., 


BANKERS, CORPO- 
INDIVIDUALS SO- 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, 
FIRMS, AND 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


ET. 
THE 19". ERS CEN Tar IST COMPANY 
will invest money on first-class Real Estate at 10 
er cent. interest, net, payable semi-annually in 
New York, and will guarantee the collection of all 
loans made through its agency. All charges paid 
by the borrower. Please write, before investing 
for New York and New England references, an 
full particulars. SAMUEL MERRILY, (late Governor 
of lowa) President. Address JAMES B. HEART- 
WELL, Secretary, Drawer 167, Des Moines Ic Iowa. — 


A SAFE TEN PER CENT. 


Mortgages on Chicago Real Estate and 
Illinois and lowa Farms. 


These securities, paying ten per cent. legal interest, 
are first liens on property worth in every case more 
than double the amount of the loan, and are as 
safe as the best New York City seven per cent. 
mortgages. We make aspecialty of these securi- 
ties, and pay the interest semi-annually at our of- 
fice. We also buy and sell lands on commission in 
Illinois and Iowa, and transact a general Western 


real estate business. 
DAVIDSON & BEECHER, 


26 Broad Street, New York. _ 
12 PER CENT. NET. 
Taproved Farm Send for Gre, and refor« 


First Mortgage iz ces. J. B. WATKINS 
Bon ads Guaranteed. | « "cO., Lawrence, Kan. 
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NEW YORK, 


Have opened a department for 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


From Three to Seven Years Old, 


In connection with their popular 


Furnishing Departments 


Broadway, Cor. Street, 


roR 
LADIES AND CHILDREN, 


Every requisite iu this line ready made or to 
order. 


SPRING 


AND 


SUMMER NOVELTIES 
DRESS re oops. 


Now open, Choice Stock of NEW FABRICS. 


India Shawls, 


TWO CASES JUST RECEIVED. 
“ Special Novelties” in 


INDIA SQUARE SHAWLS. 


ck of 








Also, a fine sto 
CASHMERE, 
PAISLEY, 
FRENCH CAMEL’S HAIR, 
ALBANIAN, 
OTTOMAN 
AND 
WOOL SHAWLS. 


PLAIN SILKS, 
BLACK SILKS, 
FANCY SILKS. 


A‘Choiee » Assortment at REDUCED PRICES. 


HH. ONE VILL & co., 
Nos. 327 and 329 6th Av. aud 20th St. 
IMPORTERS, 


Will open on Monday, March 23, afull assortment of 


New Spring Millinery Goods, 


All of our own special importation, 


At Much Belowthe Market Prices. 


100 dozen CHIP ROUND HATS and BONNETS, 
all of the finest quality and latest novelties in 
shapes. Drab, black, and brown, $3.45. 

150 cases of FINE MILAN ROUND HATS and 
BONNETS, $1 to $2.50. 

100) cases AMERICAN CHIP HATS, $1.25. 


RIBBONS. 


Nos. 9, 12, and 146 GROS GRAIN BONNET RIB- 
BONS, at 25c. per yard, in all the new Spring 
shades, WARRANTED all silk. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


FANCY PLAID SASHES, 0c. per yard. 
ROMAN SASH RIBBONS. 

7-inch GROS GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, 
SOFT SILK SASHES. 

SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. 


ee 
LACES. 
RICH LACES, 
COLORED YAK LACES, 
GUIPURE LACES, 
SPANISH LACBS, 
SPANISH NETS 
THREAD NETS, 
LACE VEILS: 
FINE FRENCH EMBROIDERIES, 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
RUFFLINGS, 
LACE TIES. 
LACE CAPES, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS. 
We manufacture all our own Lace Goods. 


FINE FRENCH FLOWERS. 


FANCY FELTS, OSTRICH TIPS—New Shades. 


LADIES’ TIES. 
NEW FANCY TIES, 
WHITE SILK TIES, 
EMBROIDERED TIES. 
1,000 dozen WINDSOR TIES at 25 cents; all shades 


All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest 


SPRING SHADES. 
A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
O’N EILL’S, 
Nos, 327 AND 329 6TH AV. AND 20TH ST. 





85c., all silk, 








ACENTS WANTED 


to sell rights to manufacture a new, valuable inven- 
tion. I will pay a large commission. Address, 


with stamp, H. C. CAIN, 
' mm Woodland Ave., Cleveland, O. 


F oR R TO ISSUE THE IN- 

gh A DAY. os SEL fie 

AGENTS GREENBACK 

Life Insurance Policies. i a000 1 issued since last 

Not Co-operative. Company’s Cash As- 

No Competitien. ° year for 

#100 Insurance. An Agent wanted in every Town, 

a General Agent in every County, on salary or per 

cent. No trouble te a. soriene: as under old plan. 

Agents issue from 10 to 100 policies per day. Send 

Solies "inguring life Neat year for #100; al80, 
8 rin eof agent 1 ye 0 : 

—— ise .. Address carefully, stating 








e, H. H. HADLEY, Manager, yy a ee 
ment, No. 176 Broadway, N. Y.; P. O. Box Lg. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


Having thoroughly stocked and furnished all their 
various departments, are prepared to meet and sate 
isfy the demands of tho 


SPRING TRADE, 


in every desirable particular. 





New and stylish goods in great variety. 


Special mention may be made of 
Straw Bonnets and French Flowers, 
Round Hats in new fash, Trimming, and 
Spring Shapes. Bonnet Ribbons, 


PARASOLS. 


Sun and Rain Umbrellas. 

Ladies’ Ties in 
the latest novelties 
of the season, Jet Ornaments, 
SATCHELS, TRAVELING 


and Leather Goods of every description. 


Fancy Jewelry, 
Fans, Opera-G lasses, 


BAGS, 


Fine Toilet Goods, Dress Trimmings. Fringes, 
French and English Zephyrs and Patterns, 
and American Perfumes, Stationery and Books, 
Small Wares and Toys, Confectionery 
and Bonbons. 


AN ELEGANT SODA FOUNTAIN, 


Matthew's Frost King, that dispenses ice-cold 
sparkling soda and — waters 

y the finest syrups. 

House-furnishing Goods. An elegant assortment 

Wood, iron, and tin ware. of Silver-plated Ware of 

Children’s Carriages, tbe best manufacture. 


THE NEW DEPARTMENT. 


CROCKERY, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE 


AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES, 
A revolution in the crockery trade. 
Vine Goods, Superbly Decorated. 
Initials and monograms designed to order. 
£ epectalty is made of decorating China to order 
1 


PHOTOCRAPHS. 


An unusually lerge and complete stock of 


Family Linens, Damask Napkins, 
Huck and Damask Towels, Russia C rashes, 
Table Damask in choice patterns, 
Marseilles Quilts, Muslins and Nainsooks, 
Piques and Lawns ‘ambrics and Jac onets, 
Balmoral Skirts n 





SPRINC STYLES. 


The Pic-Nic Department 


is finely assorted with impor wrted and domestic Pick- 
les, Preserves, Sauces, Jellies, Jams, Olives, Canned 
Goods, Crackers, Chocolates, &c., &. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FUR- 
NISHING GOODS AND 
UNDERWEAR. 


Also, UNDERCLOTHING in great variety. 
Striped Mosiery, Real Kid R.H.M. & Co. Gloves. 


Ladies’ Spring Undervests at 89c., 
former price, $1 62. 


OUR ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Orders from any part of the country will be filled 
on receipt of money or Post Office orders, by ex- 
press or mail. 

Goods delivered [free of expense to any part of 
New (York City, Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Jersey 
City, or Hoboken. 


It will pay you well to call every day, as there is 
no other establishment in the country where there 
is so large an assortment of goods at such reason- 
able prices. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14TH ST. AND G6GTH AV., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AT LOW PRICES 


PREVIOUS TO 


REMOV AL, 


early in April, to 


893 BROADWAY, near 2th Street. 
Our Fine Stock of LACES, RIBBONS, and 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. Just received, a large 
lot of 


HAMBURG EDGINGS, 
NEW PATTERNS, VERY CHEAP. 
E. A. MORRISON, 


827 Broadway, near 15th Street 


“THE COMFORT CORSET 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 


A socket adjustment for the shoulders and a 
balance strap for sustaining the stockings. Rows 
of cords, instead of bones, yielding to every move- 








ment of the form. Approved by every physician. 
For full de prion see November issues. 
For sale by rétailers throughout the country, and 


wholesale £m BOSTON COMFORT CORSET Co., 
No. 76 Chauncey | St., Be Boston, Mass. 
ADNERTISERS ! Send twenty-five ‘cents ; to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 41 Park Row, New York, 
for their Pamphlet of one hundred pages, contaming 








lists of 3,000 newspapers, and estimates showing 
cost of advertising. 
VOR JOR SALE t.—A beautiful Farm and. Residence 


at} Asbury Station on Central R. R. of N.J. 
104 acres very su — land. Buildings first class 
extensive, and perfect order. Abundance of 





pears, apples, a. cLLIS L. Price, Asbury, N. J 
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Farm and Garden. 





FOREST TREES FROM SEED. 

q VERY year advances our knowledge of forest 
iD, culture, and convinces those who give the sub- 
ject any attention that it possesses all the importance 
claimed for it. Those who are most directly interested 
are the dwellers on the treeless plains of the West, but 
we of the East are waking up to the fact that our for- 
ests are going, and that we must bestir ourselves if we 
would have shade and timber, to say nothing of water. 
There is no use in thinking that a plantation of young 
trees can in all, or even in most cases, be raised with- 
eut much care. There are a good many chances that a 
young tree, whether it be transplanted or grown from 
the seed, will fail to reach maturity, but raismg from 
the seed is attended with less first-cost, and this, at 
least, is an attractive feature. We find in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist the following condensed statement 
of the properties and habits of various tree seeds, most 
of which may be obtained from any dealer who keeps 
a general assortment. 

EVERGREENS we can not advise the ordinary farmer to un- 
dertake to raise from seed; they require so much care in 
shading and otherwise, and small plants are sold by those who 
make a business of growing them at such low rates, that we 
are sure that 90 in 100 will find it much more satisfactory in 
the end to purchase. We therefore confine our remarks to 
deciduous trees. 

TREE SEEDS THAT MusT BE SOWN AS SOON AS RIPE.—Soft 
or Red and Silver Maple, Elm, and Red Birch. If kept ex- 
posed even for a few days after they are gathered their vital- 
ity will be destroyed. These seeds are not generally kept by 
seedsmen, though some take orders in advance to be filled 
when the seeds ripen. Those who wish to sow seeds of these 
should arrange beforehand with some friend to gather thew, 
or dealer to supply them, and be prepared to sow the day they 
are received. The plants come up at once, and make nice 
young trees by fall. 

TREE SEEDS TO BE SOWN IN PLACE—that is, the seed is to 
be sown where the tree is to stand—include the different 
Hickories, the Butternut, and Black Walnut. The seeds are 
collected in fall, made into heaps, and covered with sods, over 
which are thrown several inches of earth. In the spring the 
nuts are sown in place, putting in two or three near together, 
and if aii start remove all but one. 

TREES THAT MUST BE TRANSPLANTED WHEN SMALL.—The 
Chestnut, Beech, and Oaks of all kinds are to be sown in a 
seed-bed and transplanted the first or second autumn. The 
nuts are to be kept during winter, mixed with at least an 
equal bulk of sand, in a cool place where they will not get too 
dry. 

SEEDS OF TREES THAT MAY BE SOWN IN FALL.—Ash of 
various species, Liquidambar or Sweet Gum, Tulip-tree, Cu- 
cumber, and other Magnolias. These may also be sown in 
spring if properly kept through the winter in sand. 

SEEDS BETTER FOWN IN SPRING, (they should be care- 
fully kept through the winter in sand).—Maples of all kinds, 
including the Ash-leaf or Box Elder, and excepting the Silver 
and Soft; Birches, except the Red; Bass-wood; Kentucky 
Coffee-tree ; Ailanthus; Catalpa; Paulownia. 

SEEDS NEEDING PREPARATION before sowing in spring.— 
Osage Orange, scald and keep warm and moist until it sprouts; 
Button-ball, soak; Honey Locust and Common or Black Lo- 
cust, scald. 

TREES GROWN FROM CUTTINGS.—AL Willows and Poplars 
from branches an inch and less in diameter; Ailanthus and 
Paulownia from cuttings of the root. 

Seedling trees require just as careful thinning and weed- 
ing as acrop of carrots. If they suffer from the heat of the 
sun, stick brush with the leaves on all over the bed sufficient- 
ly thick to give a proper shade, or use a screen of lathes. 


ANTI-PROGRESSIVE HUSBANDMEN. 
.. ... we meet with an individual 


in the every day walks of life so puffed with 
conceit that he does not hesitate to declare to you that 
be has nothing to learn. To attempt to teach such an 
one the folly and error of his way is next to uscless, 
and especially if he bea farmer. Tillers of the soil, as 
a general thing, are inclined to be self-opiniouated, 
and disinclined to any disturbance of their adopted 
notions. Hence they move siowly, particularly in new 
paths. These non-progressives are the stumbling- 
blocks in the way of agricultural and horticultural 
advancement. They partake of the character of the 
dog in the manger, not eating themselves, and to the 
extent of their ability preventing others from doing 
so. But if once moved from their settled convictions; 
if the prejudices by which they for a life-time, per- 
haps, have been bound are uprooted, they prove to be 
just as steady in the new direction as they had been 
in the old. 

It is, however, difficult to comprehend the possibility 
of their being such loiterers in these days of rapid prog- 
ress, and but for the fact that they at times loom 
promineutly up, most of us would regard the idea of a 
nou-progressive tiller of the soilasa myth. Less than 
twenty years ago, farmers of Lancaster county mobbed 
a& man who was endeavoring to introduce a reaping- 
machine into that ‘‘garden of Pennsylvania” and 
the brave individual who had pluck enough to give 
one of them a trial in bis wheat-field found, to his dis- 
may, the next morning that some of his anti-labor- 
saving machine neighbors had completely disabled it. 
But those days of ignorance have passed, never more 
to return, itis hoped. There are thousands of farmers 
to-day wno, apparently, have no more idea of progress 
than a Fiji Islander. Wedded to the antiquated opin- 
ions of their sires they regard scientific truths in print 








as an abomination. They take no agricultural papers, 
never read a book on the subject of their vocation, 
stubbornly insisting that what they don’t know about 
farmingis not worth knowing. They are a hindrance 
to the healthful advance of Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture; never contributing by good word or deed to 
their furtherance; have never made a single step in 
the direction of improvement; have managed to eke 
out a spiritless existence and subsistence from their 
“skinned” acres, and will die wholly unconscious 
of having lived a life of no practical benefit to them- 
selves or to the world at large. Fortunately, the 
number of these anti-progressives is gradually decreas- 
ing. Silently, but none the less certainly, science is 
achieving her triumphs. Weare having better tilled 
fields, finer fruits, a greater abundance of flowers, and 
in addition to these, a more enlightened intelligence in 
regard to all that relates to the cultivation of the soil. 
The newspaper, the public school, the agricultural 
monthly, the lecturer, the State and County Fairs, are 
all potent influences, working for the regeneration of 
American husbandry, which, when completed, as it 
must be one of these days, will render this continent 
the granary of the world. W. L. R. 

(Probably our correspondent would have added the 
Patrons of Husbandry to his list of potent influences 
for the good of the agriculturist, if he had not feared 
that their constitution holds planks which may too 
easily be fitted to a political platform. While confined 
to their legitimate objects, we hold that Granges de- 
serve to be ranked with papers and schools as a means 
of progress.—ED.] 





“Publisher's Department. 








NEW YORK, MARCH 25, 1874. 





LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hay- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped. RENEW NOW! 








TO ADVERTISERS. 


E suppose it is pretty well established and 

generally recognized that the Christian Union’s 
circulation is full twice as large as that of any other 
weekly religious newspaper, and three or four or five 
times as large as most of them; while we do not pre- 
tend to charge proportionate rates for advertising. 
And when we speak of “ circulation’? we mean our 
actual edition for paying subscribers; for the Christian 
Union does not carry a long list of dead subscriptions 
in order to make up a large-looking edition, but keeps 
only a live, paying, real circulation on its lists. 

So that our advertisers can easily see that they get 
their money’s worth. The rigid care exercised to keep 
out of our columns everything of an objectionable 
character, and to favor everything which tends to 
elevate, or help, or enrich the daily life of the Family, 
makes this paper a favorite both with families and 
with advertisers. The strongest and the best houses 
of the country are our strongest and best friends. 
They have tested the value of the paper. Here are one 
or two specimens of how they feel and write: 

8. M. PETTENGILL & Co’s ADVERTISING AGENCY, | 
No. 10 STATE STREET, 
Boston, Dee. 26th, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., NEw YORK: 

Gentlemen—We have your postal card and chromos “Our 
Boys” at hand, and we take this opportunity to acknowledge 
the receipt of themin good condition, and to thank you for 
them. We shall be pleased to do what we can to increase the 
circulation of your publication, as we consider it valuable, 
both for its reading matter and as an advertising medium. 

It is a noticeable fact that our customers who advertise in the 
* Union” once always want it on their list. 

Yours truly, 
8S. M. Perrencity & Co. 
281 & 283 BROADWAY, New York, July 1, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen: . « The mails brought large numbers of 
inquiries for price-lists, to say nothing of the orders, and, al- 
though we had the same “ads” in numerous other papers 
claiming very large circulation, and charging exorbitant 
rates, we do not hesitate to say that out ef the very large 
number thus tried not one exceeded the Christian Union: 
which goes to prove that your paper is read by a very large 
number of first-class people, such as are able to indulge in a 
good rifle or shot gun. Yours, very truly, 

E. REMINGTON & Sons, 
Manufacturers of Breech-loading Rifles, etc., etc. 





OFFICE OF THE PATENT MECHANICAL } 
Lamp Co., 138 CHAMBERS Sr. ‘a 
NEw YORK, Jan, 21, 1874. | 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 


Dear Sirs: We have been advertising widely during the 
past year in some of the best mediums of the land—religious 
and secular weeklics—and we take pleasure in certifying 
that our advertisement in the Christian Union has been the 
best investment we have made. It has brought us more letters 
and more orders than all'the other papers together. 

We cannot be too emphatic in our testimony to the worth 
of your paper as an advertising medium, as proved in our 
case. It has “paid!” 

THE PATENT MECHANICAL LAMP Co., 
8S. G. BROWER, Pres’t. 


- 





EXPIRATIONS.—LOoOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION BXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





MONEY MAKING BUSINESS FOR 
HARD TIMES. 


MAN & man and many a woman who in 

ordinary times command good salaries are, by 
the stress of hard times upon their employers, thrown 
out of employment. To such, we offer immediate, 
simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, requiring only 
honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send to us for our 
circulars and terms to canvassers for eur paper, and 
you willsee what the work is, and how well it pays; 
take an agency and you will thank us for the sugges- 
tion, while we shall also profit by your well-paid 
efforts. If youdon’t need employment yourself, do 
good by helping some trustworthy and _ intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 





FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 

T considerable trouble we have made ar- 
rangements by which frames for our premium 
chremos may be had by Subscribers from the Canvass- 
ing Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform rate 
of charges: 


| Foreither | pop 


| air, leneail 7 
| Size. |OUR Boys PLYMOUTH 














é 
c DESCRIPTION. poner 
be or | » “10 
= |OUR GIRLS.) PREMIUM. 
No. 1\The Popular Frame (as| } | 
{| sbown in Agent’s Out-| 
| fit), Pull Gilt stencilled./1 inch. $110 | $0.0 
' } ‘ ‘ 
“ 2!Oiled Walnut and Gilt....'2 = 210 | 1% 
} i 
“ 3 Polished Walnutand Gilt. 2 me 4 235 1@ 
| 
“  4/Carved Polished Walnut | | | 
 §  _ SRE RRM Sea j 2 - j 3 65 } 215 
© 61 Pall Gilt. .......:.....02s+. 2" | 270 | 1% 
“ 6 Full Gilt, stencilled......./2% so) || 
“ 7 Full Gilt, Belgian pattern. 3 o | 5 BW | 375 
| | 


| 

Samples of the frames will be shown by the Agents, 
who will take orders for them, or they may be ordered 
direct from either of our Offices at New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, or Cincinnati. 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THEE Nap.” 
NHESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 

“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 

Kither pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for cach pair. 

“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Picce. 

This is presented to every annual subscriber to 
Plymouth Pulpit. (Size 11}¢x16!¢ inches. Selling price 
in art-stores $5.) The subscription price of Plymouth 
Pulpit is $3. The additional price for mounting and 
free delivery of the premium picture to the subscriber 
is 35 cents. 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 


. ErruEr pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at........... eae 83 50 

2. BOTH pairs, mounted, will be delivered with the Chris- 
SES TRON TOP COO PORTO GE. 2.0... cccccccecsccccccccce 675 


3. The new CROSS AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for 
id, c cera ke kin catine on aoshenien mine lis acim ndeaboie nae 3 35 

4. EITHER pair, mounted, and Plymouth Puipit Pre- 
mium mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for on 
WAP OE... 2.2... Pind Recadeeen sean sanshisnabatnnnasvenaes 

5. BOTH pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 
mounted, will be DELIVERED with the Christian 
Union for two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for onc 
NG 5 <a550axeneeramlinks cout eemikakeak ssaeeesee% -1000 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


Notice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paner. 














